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This thesis introduces the concept Of Sharing 
procurement information on a regional basis. It researches 
the literature on regions and fits the resulting theory to 
the San Francisco Bay area. It finds that the bulk of Navy 
procurement iS accomplished on a regional basis. i 
considers existing automated logistics systems which contain 
procurement modules and finds that these applications are 
system rather than region oriented. However, they do 
contain techniques which can make Sharing of data a viable 
concept. A rudimentary model which incorporates the theory 
and practice of regions with state of the art automated 
techniques is presented. This model shows that regional 
information sharing may be an effective and desirable way to 
accomplish procurement in a more efficient manner. The 
thesis avoids a confrontation with command prerogatives 
which have frustrated previous attempts at regionalization. 
This thesis concludes with the framework of a study plan to 


further validate the concept. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


ep ems erm Se ee 


To the reader familiar with the history of automated or 
regional procurement, the title of this study suffers from 
comparisons with a prolonged series of attempts, 
hear-Starts, and false promises of solutions to problems of 
long-standing and better times. ha Gs from being a 
pie-in-the-sky panacea, this thesis offers a fresh approach 
to accomplish an objective long overdue: field level sharing 
of procurement management information. 

This study was due in part to a belief of the authors 
that managers of future military logistics functions will be 
compelled to cross component and service lines in order to 
continue to perform the support missions, particularly 
procurement support. This belief did not prefigure a 
consolidation, unification, integration, federalization or 
joint venture, nor waS it necessarily based on any 
Semoination of buying offices. What it is based on is a 
Simple extrapolation of decreasing resources (both funding 
and personnel), and the increasing capability of computer 
technology. 

The military logistics environment of the future will 
mandate a choice, one that is either controllable, beginning 
now LO actively pursue compatibility as a goal, or 
uncontrollable, where policy and procedureS are no longer 
influenced by operational commandars, but centralized in the 


hands of a federal administrator. 


A. SUBJECT OF THE STUDY 

AS Originally envisioned, the subject of this thesis was 
the ap pietcat1 on of automated technigues to regional 
procurement management and control. Subsequently the focus 
NaErOWCO to defining regional procurement, postulating on 


the benefits of applied automated techniques and basing the 





postulates on Sharing procurement information within a 
specified geographical area. 

It is, therefore, a general futuristic view of effective 
and efficient procurement management, enhanced through the 
use of automation within a geographical region. 

The subject expands one aspect of the efforts of a 
Department of Defense Logistics Systems Policy Committeze 
(LSPC) Task Group which had as a principle assignment the 
improvement of procurement responsiveness to user 
reguirements and the simplification and facilitation of 
Management and control of the procurement process through 
greater use of automation. The Task Group found dite 
necessary to express a need for greater use of regional 
procurement and regional nanagement and control aS a means 
of increasing the feasiblilty of using automated techniques 
in the procurement process. The subject was not within the 
scope of the Task Group's charter and this effort is 


Supplemental to it. 


Pee OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY 

The overall objective of this thesis was to promote a 
serious dialogue between systems users and systems designers 
on the necessity of considering automation and 
regionalization as applied to procurement. Somewhat more 
Specifically, the major study objectives were: (1) to 
Seeptore ana Gocument previous and future efforts in regional 
Eearomation; (2) to relate those efforts to procurement 
Management and control; (3) to provide a basis on which to 
begin more detailed study; and (4) to present a recommended 
procurement research program which considers automation and 


regionalization. 


C. SCOPE AND LIMITATION 
1. Organization 
Upon launching this study effort, the authors were 
immediately confronted with the immense subject of federal 


procurement. Peehoigieetie concept about which this thesis 





is written could be implemented by all federal agencies, tne 
scope is limited to the DOD, with only brief forays into 
civilian agencies such as GSA. 

2. Regional Boundaries 

Throughout this report, many of the arguments are 
illustrated by reference to the San Francisco Bay area. 
This approach was taken because of the proximity to the 
Naval Postgraduate School, and the variety of federal 
agencies located there. The area was conceptualized as a 
typical region in terms of the interaction between federal 
buyers and commercial suppliers. The theory of the region 
and its application to the San Francisco Bay area is 
documented in chapter IV. 

3. Depth of the Study 

This thesis considers federal aspects of 
regionalization to a limited degree and it concentrates 
primarily on the DOD activities within the San Francisco Bay 
area. While the authors were most cordially received at 
each activity visited, organizational ties to the Navy 
directed the main thrust of the sharing concept at the Naval 
Supply Center, Oakland (NSC Oakland). Therefore, while the 
Same general questions were asked of all activities, the 
Specifics were gained at NSC Oakland. This limitation 
Should in no way denigrate the universal conclusion of this 
thesis, for as will be developed later, all procurement 
activities mentioned begin with either the Armed Services 
PeoecurTenent Regulation (ASPR) Or Federal Procurement 
Regulation (EPR), and increased efficiency 1n common 
functions should be applied to all. 

Wiemmestudy Dilan for this project originally called 
for surveys at each activity listed in Appendix A. The 
results were to be synthesized into a model on which various 
existing data base formats could be tested in an attempt to 
determine the optimum combination of concepts or formats 
which could then be shared. The subject of regionaiized 


automated procurement appeared overwhelming and the authors 
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settled for selected visits and telephone interviews with 
various activities. A vast and important segment, which was 
not treated in this paper, is the _ state and local 


procurement organizations. 


D. ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 

Chapter I prefigures the concept of information Sharing. 
It stated the purpose of the project, the reasons why it is 
important to the procurement community, and a few of the 
reasons which limited the results. 

The next chapter provides the background from which the 
project evolved, and an overview of the history of 
procurement geographically and organizationally removed from 
the headguarters procurement functions--field procurement. 

Chapter III provides the rationale for the narrowing of 
focus of the project, and presents the basic assumptions on 
which the concept is based. 

Chapters IV and V report the bulk of the research in 
this thesis. They explore and document information 
available on regional procurement (Chapter TeV) and 
automated procurement (Chapter V). 

Chapter VI synthesizes and formulates a model of 
information sharing in the abstract. 

The final chapter draws conclusions from the model and 
provides substance upon which future researchers may build 
Mmmoerdaer tO bring to fruition the concept of sharing 


procurement information on a regional basis. 
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II. BACKGROUND 


This chapter presents the contextual circumstances in 
which development of the thesis took place. It dwells on 
the DOD logistics systems study effort from which the thesis 
topic was formed. It discusses field procurement and 
presents a definition, specifically, the Navy definition of 
field procurement. The chapter concludes with a 
consideration of procurement organizations within and beyond 


the Department of Defense. 


Pee AAIMENT OF DEFENSE LOGISTICS PLAN (DOD LOGPLAN) 
In 1968 the General Accounting Office (GAO) published a 
report which confirmed the need for an overall plan within 


the DOD to provide more adequate control over the planning, 


develooment and implementation of management systems. Upon 
publication, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
expressed the intention to develop logistics systens 


guidelines to parallel the DOD Five Year Defense Plan. This 
declaration marked the beginning of the current era of 
logistics systems standardization and coordination within 
DOD. A conference was held at which Military Department 
Material Secretaries and sen1or military service 
HOgGISticians agreed to continue periodic meetings as a 
corporate body to guide the DOD LOGPLAN. Thus was born the 
Logistics Systems Policy Committee (LSPC). 

mieeesOoril 1970 “a task group was formed by the LSPC to 
feeeroo, among other things, a profile description of the 
emerging logistics system for the 1975-19380 time frame. The 
composition of the task group was the same as the LSPC and 
included representatives of the four military services, the 
Offices of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense ees 
mMioclauenGeatd LOgiSstics, and Comptroller, the Offices of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Supply Agency. 


Ciera yest, re David Packard, Deputy Secretary of 





Defense, published 21 objectives to be incorporated in the 
DOD LOGPLAN. The objectives called for eliminating item 
management duplication, minimizing the number of items in 
the system, minimizing the number of inventory control 
points and maximizing reliance on support from integrated 
wholesale supply systems. 

The LSPC's course in developing the LOGPLAN has been to 
Charter task groups to study and make recommendations on 
logistics methods and management technigues. ity published 
the first task group report, the first increment of the 
LOGPLAN, in May 1972. Two increments have since heen 
Written and 18 task groups have been assigned. It now 
consists of 41 objectives all designed to reach its broad 
Goats) to Support the operations of the military forces with 


ever greater efficiency and economy. 


Be ALT LON OF TASK GROUP 3-73 

Task Group 3-73 was chartered by the LSPC in December, 
Vo 2. Its objective was to improve procurement 
responsiveness to user reguirements and Simplify and 
facilitate management and control of the procurement process 
through greater use of automation in procurement. 

The parameters of the study were: (1) identify the 
processes or areas of procurement where. automation could be 
effectively applied; (2) recommend specific time-phased 
Beets tO accomplish procurement automation; and (33 
provide recommendations for improving management performance 
Reporting. 

Specifically included among areas to be examined were: 
(1) organizational and functional responsibilities and 
policies, and directly related procedures for procurement 
execution, documentation and reporting from the buying 
element through the DOP to the Congress; (2) lessons Learned 
from specific approaches already implemented, such as 
Peace eet EOCOst sand “data benks to assist in contractor 


evaluation; (3) determination of the extent of current 
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application of automation in the procurement process by 
individual Service/Component, e.g., partial or complete 
automation of small purchases, source lists, delivery 
orders, and the ways in which such information may be 
Garculated among the services; (4) identification and 
evaluation as to which actual buying processes could be more 
effectively automated; (5) examination of new processes or 
techniques of automation to improve communication in the 
procurement process and thereby improve overall procurement 
performance; (6) identification of procurement policies such 
as those found in ASPR which inhibit automation and 
recommend changes to such policies; (7) consideration of 
methods/mechanisms to insure the adequate interchange of 
creative new concepts for the automation of the procurement 
process; and (8) a detailed review of previous and ongoing 
studies related to automated procurement systems [| Ref. 36]. 

Consideration of the foregoing in some detail was 
necessary to the project at hand as it provides the scope of 
Task Group 3-73's examination. An indication that the 
complexity is recognized by the LSPC can be gained from a 
iesteot the proposed staffing contained in the charter. fhe 
LSPC proposea a composition of Procurement Analysts, and 
Soutract, ADP Systems, Supply. Managenent and 
Telecommunications Specialists. The group visited 24 DOD 
procurement activities, received approximately 24 briefings 
by procurement and systems ersonnel, and analyzed 36 
automated and semi-automated systems. The study was 
Smrorialiy scheduled for completion in February 1974, but 


Slipped until late September. 


See ORHATION OF THESIS TOPIC 

The chairman of Task Group 3-73 drew on every resource 
available in order to aeeono trsh his objective. A 
productive resource proved to be the Naval Postgraduate 
pemociweeinewuiy 1973, the Task Group recognized a need for 


greater use of regional procuring and regional management 
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and control of procurement as an integral step to the use of 
automated technigues in the procurement process, which was 
thought to be beyond the scope of the task group. Since it 
then appeared, aS it appears now, tnat the Navy had the only 
viable concept of regional procurement in operation, 
investigation into its greater use seemed opportune to the 
school in terms of a procurement research project. Its forn 
as a thesis was acceptable and the task group chairman has 
recommended that it be appended to the final report of the 
task group and be made a part of the DCD LOGPLAN. 


Pewee ep PROCUREMENT 
1. Discussion 

This chapter has described the DOD baseline effort 
from which this thesis topic orginated. It now becomes 
important to differentiate between levels of procurement and 
to understand the particular strata that was exanined, 
hamely that of field procurement. Using dollars obligated 
as a criterion, obvious differentiations should be 
immediately apparent when comparing field procurement with 
weapons systemS acquisition. However, below the level of 
weapons acquisition, the differentiation becomes unclear due 
in part to the differences in organizational structure in 
federal agencies. oie ined 4 Mlwola this. . section compares 
organizational structures. 

MwewNer wm LEoOrChtAAtion 1S also difficult because of 
the traditional view of government procurenent below the 
weapons acquiSition level as a "housekeeping" function. 
This view has largely been shared by Congress, the courts 
@m@eouher public agencies [Ref. 15}. In the context of 
"housekeeping", the tendency is to view procurement as small 
purchase, 1.¢€., purchases of such minor consequence as to 
permit use of simplified solicitation, evaluation, and 
payment procedures. 

Field procurement may be base purchasing at the 


Heeadierevel, at may be a "housekeeping" function, but it is 
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also procurement of anything not purchased by a headquarters 
support office and may cover all levels below major weapons 
@e@gwisition in terms of the dollar criterion. So defined, 
field procurement in the federal government accounts for all 
but one percent of the 14 million procurement transactions 
consumated each year [Ref. 17]. 

a. Field Purchasing in NAVSUP 

Pundiigeanastines constraints did not permit an 
in depth review of all field procurement systems. 
Therefore, the authors drew on the Navy Field Purchasing 
System for detailed analysis and compared findings with 
those of the task group wnich reviewed all services and 
components. ime iscmeolLgntticant that fask Group 3-73 finds 
the Navy Regional Procurement Office concept unique in the 
DOD [ Ref. 36]. 

In Fiscal Year 1974 the Naval Supply Systems 
Command GavsUPRSYSCOM) , Navy Field Purchasing System 
obligated approximately $2.8 billion ana generated 2,478,635 
procurement transactions, or, 2.5 percent of the dollars and 
939 percent of the transactions in the Navy [Ref. 30}. The 
responsibility of the NAVSUPSYSCON in the function of 
procurement 1S to act aS a procuring activity within the 
meaning of ASPR (1-201.14) for procurement by field 
activities of required supplies and services including the 
following: (1) inventory in support of the Naval Supply 
Systen; (2) research and development; (3) resale and 
housekeeping items; (4) maintenance and repair Services; (5) 
cargo terminal services, stevedoring service and certain 
admiralty services [Ref. 13]. 

Decentralized purchaSing, centralized by ar@2a 
and by commodity to the maximum extent practicable is the 
policy of the NAVSUPSYSCOM. The advantages gained through 
Meme specidlization of functions, centralization of buying 
skills and the increased knowledge of and familiarity w#ith 
Sources of Supply are the primary basis for centralized ar2a 


buying. In addition to responsibilities as regional buying 





activities, these central oftice's: (1) prepare contract 
bulletins for items included in their indefinite quantity or 
other term contracts for use by activities in the area; (2) 
provide procurement assistance 1n advance procurement 
planning; (3) provide representation to committees, 
participate in studies and procurement test procedures; (4) 
Maintain a program to standardize operating procedures; plus 
17 other specific functional management responsibilities 

The Navy Field Purchase System is organized to 
perform the following types of procurement: 

(1) Systems Support. This function consists of 
the purchase of supply system items to support existing 
weapons systems. The procurement operations are performed 
in the Navy's two Inventory Control Points: Aviation Supply 
Office, and Ships Parts Control Center. 

(2) Area Support. This function consists mainly 
of the purchase of non-standard supplies and services such 
as research and development, maintenance support, master 
Ship repair, janitorial services, household effects moving, 
stevedoring, tug and towing, and piiotage LO naval 
activities Within a geographic area. The procurement 
Operations are performed by Navy Regional Procurement 
Offices and other designated purchasing activities. Navy 
Regional Procurement Office Long Beach for example, with 
annual contracts valued at $210 million, supports nine major 
activities in the southern California area, six of which are 
Rescarch and Deveiopment Laboratories (e.g. Naval Weapons 
Center China Lake; Waval Electronics Laboratory Center San 


Diego; and Naval Undersea Center Pasadena). 


dey 





(yo tat lou Sleport. @his fllnction consists of 
the purchase of the requirments of a particular station. 
The following listing shows how elements of the Navy Fieléd 
Purchase System are related [Ref. 30]. 


eosin N T NUMBER OF ACTIONS & VALUE(000) % 
Systems Support Ne25 975 Sa) “Stoo, Ot | a6 
Area Support B32 7976 13 451,007 16 
Station Support 2,012,144 BZ 1,325, 218 43 


Total NAVSUPSYSCOM 2,478,095 100 2, oes 6 100 


A Significant conclusion regarding the above 
table is in crder. The bulk of Navy procurement takes place 
Within a region either through area or station support. On 
the other hand much of the emphasis on procurement 
automation has been directed at systems support. The 
implication of this point on information sharing will be 
developed in later chapters. 

Ds History of Navy Regional Procurement Offices 

In 1966 the Navy Field Purchasing Systen 
consisted of nearly 200 significant field purchasing 
activities, plus hundreds of smaller activities which were 
limited to $250 purchasing authority. Supervision, 
professional guidance and training necessary for proper 
management from one central location vas neither possible 
nor mreactical because OeueIneEeasang complexities in 
procurement regulations, complaints to Congress, the number 
and geographic dispersal of activities, and the less than 
adequate resources availabie to the headquarters group. 


Pero e mae et so) eae planeto establish a Navy ared 


Buying Command in tne Twelfth Naval DistEacet was 
promulgated. The choice of location was based upon the 
combination of nit pMel i ven es als le Seren tit ic, and general 


Merivicyves in the area. Meesbatt Or Seven was hired for tie 


expresS purpose of directing the development Or and 
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providing technical guidance to field purchasing activities 
located within the assigned region. The fundamental intent 
of the plan was to place a highly skilled group of managers 
in a local geographic area where a concentration of 
activities waS conducting a large volume of purchase 
actions. The primary goal was to furnish immediate 
day-to-day localized definitive Surveillance, advice, 
guidance, and training in order to achieve improved 
responsiveness and hard dollar savings. The Navy Area 
Buying Command was successful in meeting that goal [Ref. 
31]. 

The entire Field Purchase Systen was then 
examined to determine the proper course of action which 
would capitalize on the new method of operation. The 
question of centralization versus decentralization was asked 
again, not in terms of management control which had _ been 
proven, but from the standpoint of major contract support. 
The conciusSion reached was that there must be a= strong, 
independent, central purchasing organization which would be 
responsible for the bulk of a region's major purchase 
actions and that limited amounts of local purchasing 
authority must be granted to the activities located within a 
region commensurate with the demands, of their missions. 
Thus were born the Navy Regional Procurement Offices. 

c. ‘Management of Field Procurement 

Management of field procurement presents a host 
of problems which are handled py various means according to 
the philosophy or the parent organization. Such methods are 
not of immediate concern to tne project at hand excerpt where 
they prevent the possible establishment of regional sharing 
O&© procurement data. To illustrate such adverse impact 
consider the following cases: 

A U. S. Air Force Procurement Management Review 
Moeeeene Ul S. Air Force Southern Command indicated that the 
Acmy, Navy, and Ahir Force each had a procurement activity in 


the Panama Canal Zone. Supplies and services procured by 
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these three activities were Similiar in nature. There were 
a limited number of bidders especially in the services and 
construction area. This resulted in competition among the 
procurement offices for contractors where like items and 
services were concerned. As a reSult, this practice had a 
negative influence on the procurement Precess. The 
Procurement Management Review reconmended that the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense (ASD I&L) evaluate the feasibility 
of consolidating Army, Navy, and Air Force procurement 
Support into a Department of Defense Procurement Center. 
The estimated Savings as a result of establishing such an 
office were $492,985 per annum. The recommendation was not 
adopted [Ref. 28}. 

The U. S. Naval District Washington D. C. at the 
direction of the Chief of Naval Operations undertook to 
consolidate U. S. Navy common support functions in the 
tape ct . Nine procurement offices were found to be within 
20 miles of each other, all involved in procurement of 
Research and Development oor related support for research 
facilities; and all competing for a limited market of 
technical skills. The estimated savings as a result of Such 
a consolication were $228,093 per annum. The recommended 
consolidation was not adopted [Ref. 1}. 

These examples are cited as actual cases of 
previous attempts to maximize the usefulness of limited 
resources through consolidation of field procurement. The 
recommendations failed to recognize an organic procurement 
capability as one of the tools the commander perceives aS a 
requirement for achieving mission responSiveness. The 
authors sensed an overriding need for misSion reSponsiveness 
at each activity visited. Extrapolating that perception to 
all procurement offices one could readily be overwhelmed by 
Pimetask OL) efrecting an attitude change to facilitate 
possible regionalization of procurement. Certainly in the 
PIVeeene call for consolidation of functional tasks in the 


Poms meoOme dcaiwecars as long as the massions of 
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organizations compel support functions to be vertically 
integrated. 
d. Commission on Government Procurement 
The formal report presented to the Commission 
did not delve into the issue of field procurement. It 
stated, however, ina staff report, a need for further study 
into the multiplicity and duplication of local area purchase 
offices or agencies in major cities of the country, and 
listed the problem as one of 12 identified by the Commission 
Study Groups requiring government wide attention [Ref. 28]. 
e. Conclusion 
A new approach is in order. The idea of sharing 
information as opposed to controlling it is the cornerstone 
of this thesis and offers a fresh approach. The logistics 
organization is attuned to the accomplishment of the 
mission. For that reason the Army, Navy, Air Force, Defense 
Supply Agency and General Services Administration's concept 
of regional procurement systems, though mechanized, did not 
contemplate receiving or providing any support from withont 
the organization. The concept of sharing doeS not impinge 
upOh mission responsiveness, and it is considered a more 
realistic approach to gain efficiency in field procurement 
erameonsolidation of the functions. 
2. Comparison of Military Services and Agencies 
The Olio eng paragraphs provide background 
considerations of field procurenent organizations. The 
Mrstinctions noted result from information provided by the 
Conmission on Government Procurement in its chapter on Field 
memmerdct Support (Ref. 28] and by Task Group 3-73 of the 
moeee { Ref. 18}. 
a. Department of Defense 
Gime General . Sreatwon of "the BOD by the 
Meeerondl Security Act of 1947 was a major step in the 
Unification of the Armed Forces. Unification of procurement 
policy, however, was not realized. This condition led 


finally to enactment of the Defense Appropriations Act of 
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1953. Under that law, officers and agencies of the DOD were 
prohibited from uSing funds for, among other Caen Gis, 
procuring supplies except under regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Defense. Thus resulted the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation (ASPR) replacing separate regulations 
and establishing policy for all services. 

(2) Field Procurement. The Army, Navy, Air 
Force and DSA have procurement authority and engage in local 
area/base type purchasing. In addition there are a number 
of other agencies of the DOD that are also engaged in 
Similar purchaSing. It iS estimated that there are 635 
purchasing offices invoived in field purchasing in the DOD 
ang 165 headquarters type procurement offices. 

De Us Ss Army 

(1) General. During World War II, Army 
procurement waS managed by various functional "Corps", i.e., 
Chemical, Signal, Quartermaster, etc. Between World War ITI 
and 1962, the trend was toward regionally dispersed 
centralized proctrrement and procurement management. Ina 
major reorganization in the summer of 1962 the Army Material 
Command (AMC) was created and the procurement functions of 
the "Corps" were transferred to it. Weapons and related 
Military material are currently procured by AMC through 
seven commodity commanders, i.e., Electronics, Munitions, 
Mossles, etc. 

(2) Field Procurement. The Continental Army 
Command, its five subordinate numbered armies, and the 
Mieertary District Washington, act as Head of Procurenent 
Meervities ({HPA) in controlling the procurement operations 
of posts, camps and stations. 

Cee liemeon Navy 

(1) General. At the end of World War II most 
of the Navy's procurement dollars were being spent by the 
technical bureaus in Wasnington, D.C. This centralized 
purchasing continued until after the war, although 


additional authority was delegated to Navy field purchasing 
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Ortices. In May, 1966, Navy systems commands were formed, 
replacing the technical bureaus. The Naval Material Command 
(NAVHAT) reported to the Chief of Naval Operations with the 
Systems commands, i.e., Ships, Air, Ordinance, Supply, etc. 
being subordinate to it. NAVMAT is charged with setting 
procurement policy for the various commands and the Navy 
generally. 

(2) Piletd eerociLtenent. The Naval Supply 
Systems Command has delegated contracting authority to field 
activities throughout the continental United States and 
overseas. 

dae Us) S. AlE Force 

(1) General. Upon separation of the Air Force 
from the Army in 1947, the Air Material Command (ANC) was at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, and a Procurement and 
Production Directorate was formed at Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force, to establish policy and suvervise AMC's procurement 
operations. Early in the 50's, when selected classes of 
procurement were asSigned to the geographically aligned Air 
Material Areas, decentralization of procurement operations 
began. 

(2) Field Procurement. In 1961 a 
reorganization took place which resulted in the present Air 
Force Logistics Command (AFLC) and the Air Force Systems 
Command (AFSC). A major realignment of procurement occurred 
in 1969 when several Air Force Commands, in addition to AFLC 
and AFSC, were designated procuring activities and all Air 
Force commands and separate agencies were given unlimited 
procurement authority. 

e. Defense Supply Agency (DSA) 

The Second Hoover Commission 1953 to 1955 which 
Mesulted in the DOD Reorganization Act of 1958, also 
meeconmended the establishment of a separate clivillan agency 
reporting to the Secretary of Defense to administer common 
S@eeiies and Services, including commercial items. While 


mmemreconmendation was not fully carried out, DSA was 
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established and presently consists of five supply centers. 
The centers are commodity oriented as are the centers! 
procurement directorates. Virtually no field procurement is 
performed outside of the commodity centers. 
f. General Services Administration (GSA) 
One of the many recommendations made by the 
First Hoover Commission, 1947-1949, was for the 
Secapiishment Of a central Organization to provide federal 
services including supply and procurement. Thereupon 
Congress enacted the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, creating the GSA. 1D Shoe eos.) 
established the Federal Procurement Regulation (FPR), 
developed cooperatively with the Department of Defense. 
Like the DSA Centers, the 10 GSA Regions are commodity 
oriented with virtually no field procurement performed 
outside of the regional offices. 
3. DCAS--A Bellwether 
A prefiguration of the concept espoused in this 
thesis 1S suggested after the foregoing comparison of 
diverse field procurement management philosophies. The 
Defense Contract Administration Service (DCAS), a field 
activity, interfaces with all procurenent offices mentioned 
Mimeeenis thesis. Information sharing need only be mandated 
by ASD(I&L) and the files of DCAS could be opened to the 
benefit or federal procurement. While sharing information 
is not one of the contract administration functions, and the 
ingress/egress ne procurement data follows a rigidly 
meructured path, its potential for raising the effectiveness 
Mee cederal procurement is great [Ref. 25]. As will De 
G@ascussed in Chapters IV and V, DCAS is fregionalized and 
automated. By virtue OF their charters, contract 
administrators are uniquely qualified sources of procurement 
information. They have access to pre-award survey data, 
Seat data, performance history and other contractor data 
Which if shared with buying offices could be of great 


benefit in the planning and execution of a procurement. 
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Pee POINTS OF VIEW 


1. A View of the Futur 


ID 


Early in the existance of Task Group 3-73, one of 
the contributors, Mr. J. L. McCormack, presented a view of a 
peel d procurement system of the future. Ere MN Ceonecor 
provided for a central, accessable computer main frame and 
@ata Storage; provided both on-line and off-line capability 
of operations; made available real time use to a number of 
users; utilized standard current state-of-the-art hardware 
amd software. In addition it was expandable for both data 
requirements and procurement operations; and was centrally 
located in an area, but not bound by it. Further, it was 
meant to provide procurement managers at various small, 
medium and control installations with the operating data 
they required to better manage the procurement function; and 
it envisioned operation cf input/output devices by personnel 
of the ovrocurement clerk typist caliber, with minimum 
@a-Ssite training { Ref. 18]. 

McCormack realized that to have an effective 
Management system utilizing a computer, manual paper-flow 
systems must be well defined. While he recognized the need 
mos standardization, his concept did not dwell on it. 

2. A Practical Application | 

McCormack selected the general area of Dallas, Texas 
Memeecne location of his central comouter main frame. By 
mepmereldaence, in the Summer of 1974, the JU. S. Air Force 
commenced a study to link 16 procurement offices located 
generally around Randolph Pield, Texas but as distant as 
Mather Air Force Base near Sacramento, California. Unique 
in the DOD, the Air Force has implemented the Customer 
Integrated Automated Procurement System (CIAPS) at 56 bases 
mmeethe Tactical Air Connand, hiew teaaniangyconmand, «Military 
mrciaitt Command and Stratigic Air Command [Ref. 22}. 

CIAPS will he exploced in depth in Chapter V. The 


Svstem accepts purchase requests and provides delivery 





orders and solicitations in an automated node. Since its 
primary goal is to be more responsive to customer 
reguirements, it was necessary that the relationship between 
add customers and the procurement offices be firmly 
established. Pwo iene tie Standardization of command 
relationships that integration of the Air Force CIAPS begins 
eomestall out. 
3. Standardization--A First Cut 

From the author's point of view, the previous two 
sections roughly circumscribed the problem barrier to the 
goal of this thesis, determined the modus operandi and sone 
of the assumptions. The grand scheme for the integration of 
procurement by a professional in procurement, McCormack, and 
a well conceived plan to link stand alone systems together 
into a total logistics system by the Procurement Systens 
Division of the Air Force Design Center, pointed to the 
conclusion that standardization was one of the keys to 
regional automation of procurement. A new approach sSeened 
to be warranted, namely, from the base of the functional 
Organization up, rather than from the top of the mission 
command structure down. 

Field level functional procurement managers should 
Speak a common language because they must deal with the same 
contractor from time to time. For internal reporting, the 
Manager may have to translate this common language into 
bureacratic acronyms required by his higher headquarters, 
mit when his office is negotiating with a supplier, acronyns 
for the most part disappear, and word meaning had best be 
Meeear. It seemed to the authors that if this thread of 
commonality could be coupled with a concept of sharing 
information versus controlling the function, then a means to 
achieve more effective procurement could be possible. 

4. Bidders Mailing Lists 

Typical of that which the authors pursued as a 

common sub-function which could be shared at the field level 


Was the Bidders Mailing List (BML). for DOD procurement 
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activities ASPR 2-205 sketches the requirement as does ASPM 
#2. At the field level of procurement, the showcase of 
modernity waS a computerized BML, however, Task Group 3-73 
found that BML's were not cost effective and presented an 
Acmy Audit Agency report to support its position. 

The authors found the Task Group 3-73 conclusion 
substantiated to the degree that if the list was limited to 
only names and addresses of prospective suppliers, it was 
treated as strictly a eleriucal Eunice Om and not 
incorporated into the procurement professional's bag of 
tools. On the other hand when the list became a source of 
petential Supplier information including price and 
performance history then it became an indispensable part of 
the procurement professional's routine. The authors found 
this to be true at Mather AFB which used CIAPS and at UNSC 
Oakland which was not automated. Therefore, while 
recognizing the necessity of finding and exploiting a 
relatively simple common thread of information to be shared 
throughout a geographic area, it was believed necessary to 
expand the definition of BML to include the attributes of a 
source list. 

With the BML so redefined and broadened, the authors 
attempted to gather lists in the San Francisco Bay Area _ to 
Substantiate the hypothesis that the suppliers contained 
thereon were Similar enough to make Sharing logical. The 
next step would have been to convince that activity with the 
automated system to permit outside non-mission activities to 
extract source list inrormation frem the automated system in 
a non-disruptive manner. This scheme is more fully explored 


ma Chapter VI. 


Ee CONCLUSION 

ei oes =) Ces this study waS the recognition that serious 
problems existed in the method by which federal procurement 
Besources were being managed in the fieid. The research 


Which follows argues against the status guo and argues for 
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the commmencement of a dialogue between procurement managers 
and logistics systems planners. Accomplishment of an 
Organization's mission will be enhanced through information 
sharing and this can be done without giving up procurement 


capability within the activity. 
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fil. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE AND ASSUMPTIONS 


This chapter presents the rationale which narrowed the 
focus of the project from one of envisioning a regionalized 
interactive computer network to a search for a_ basic 
procurement function or subfunction which could be shared by 
all users whether automated or not. It also presents the 


basic assumptions on which the thesis is based. 


Pee UNTERVIEWS 

The strategy which evolved was to determine which office 
in the Washington bureaucracy, if any, would be able to 
‘(impose its will on federal procurement organizations and 
force them to use common procedures, common Systems, and 
common data bases. A parallel determination was needed to 
discover, at the field level of procurement, a commonality 
of procedures, the extent of -common systems, and the 
possibilities of common data. Therefore, the type of 
questions asked vere predicated by the level at which the 
authors were seeking interviews. If the correspondent was a 
headquarters staffer, systems planner or designer, the 
question asked was, "Where was the power source from which 
integration of common procurement functions could be 
mandated?" Jf the interviewee was in the field, the quest 
for packets-of-data which could be shared was the issue as 
well as the feasibility of Sharing information without 
Sharing control. Appendix B lists those interviewed or who 
SEnerwise contributed to the project. With the data 
gathered from the interviews, the methodology was to define 
a region and then construct a model replete with information 
Sharing technigues which could be exercised by changing the 


parameters of tnose techniques. 
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Be ASSUMPTIONS 
The assumptions establish the environment in which this 
project was formulated. They are predicated on operational 
and technologicai forecastS, resource projections and 
anticipated DOD policies germane to a logistics systen. 
1. DOD General 
a. Operational 

Smaller forces will be supported. The DOD 
logistics system will be required to support the rapid 
deployment cf operational forces and _ selected Support 
capabilities to overseas areas. Modaérn capabilities such as 
rapid transportation, containerization, transportable ADP 
and telecommunications will be incorporated in the design of 
logistics systems. 

In the Navy, pressures to reduce and realign the 
Shore support establishment to more closely reflect the size 
of the fleet will be especially strong. 

b. Managerial 

Each military department will retain the major 
role in the management of its logistics support functions. 
Logistics systems of the military departments and agencies 
will become capable of accomodating an increase in 
functional inter-servicing. The expanding automated 
logistics system environment with its increasing process ana 
Systems orientation rather than functional orientation, wiil 
mena to fade traditionai functional boundaries and foster 
more system oriented logistics management structures. 

Mission responsiveness will continue to dominate 
Petro wNGL ~1Oodistics SUpport functions. Systems oriented 
logistics structures will continue to accomodate multiple 
Mission oriented support activities, both within military 


departments and other departments and agencies. 
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2. DOD Resources Projections 

Unj.ess the probability or direct military 
confrontation increases, the COD will receive a lesser 
percentage of the Gross National Product (GNP) for the next 
five to ten years; or, at best, defense allocations may 
stabilize at relatively the same dollar level, which will 
equate to declining defense resource availability because of 
inflation and increased weapon system cost. 

Funding constraints will continue to accelerate 
trends toward achieving economies through centralization and 
standardization. 

Efforts to reduce the operating costs of the shore 
Support establishment through base closures, consolidation, 
and/for restructuring will continue. 

In the Navy, efforts toward achieving more economic 


and efficient administrative operations and support will 


continue. These efforts will be directed toward aligning 
Similar or closely related fUnCceLONS into Optinun 
organizational arrangenerts, Cn Oa, consolidation OF 


accounting and disbursing functions for geographical areas 
ant o one aetav ity, alignment of military personnel 
accounting with BUPERS military personnel administration, 
ec. 

Realignment and consolidation efforts will continue 
to meet resistance from resvonse oriented activities whose 
missions demand maximum control over all support functions 
to the detriment of sound business practice, e€. g. competing 
for purchase of similar items from the same kinds of 
Suppliers. 

The DOD will rely primarily on the industrial and 
commercial production base of the United States, as opposed 
mo expanding and Maintaining organic capabilities. More 
Material will be purchased for direct delivery to the end 
user. 

HOM mwitemmecauital funds Will continue to finance 


procurement of expense type material, depot maintenance 
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operations, and defense transportation activities and other 
logistics service functions. 
3. Technological Expectations 

Pieeandwecouiuie cartons, sdanarog transmission for high 
speed, high capacity systems will be replaced by digital 
transmission. Software developments will permit close 
machine interaction by casual users rather than skilled 
Operators and facilitate the use of display terminals, 
possibly voice answer back from the computer data base for a 
Simple inguiry response system using a touch-tone phone as a 
remote terminal. 

Source Data Automation efforts will result in low 
cost data terminals that can be operated by personnel with 
little training. 

Major growth will occur in the use of remote data 
access and entry systems, visual display terminals, data 
conmunications and high density data storage devices which 
Will permit expansion of computerized corporate data base 
systenrs 

Computer improvements will tend toward develjopment 
of multi-level computers with some procesSing done at the 
terminal, some at first level computer (geographical 
proximity), some at second level computer (further away and 
more powerful), etc., with all processing done at the lowest 
feasible level in the network. 

Standardization of data elements will facilitate 
installatiion and effective utilization cf remote terminals 
Mor Gata input to and interrogation of integrated deta 
bases. 

Microform will be used increasingly for storage of 
hard copy information, accompanied by economical, 
Space-saving methods to randomly store and retrieve data. 

enory systens wa Ld be developed permitting 
efficient and economical storage of data required for 


repetitive recall or an instantaneous basis. 
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fen CONCLUSIONS 

Traditionally, Within -tkhe pwblic sector, the most 
controllable element has been DOD procurement expenditures. 
One could assume the mood of the country to continue to be 
one which no longer countenances defense for defense's sake. 
The question is asked, can current DOD systems managers 
Maintain parochial views of their functions when those views 
create and sustain monolithic inward looking systems which 
are found to be duplicative within a geographic area? i 
the general and managerial assumptions listed above hold 
true, the anSwer to the question in the near term remains a 
resounding yes. In Spite of exhortations promoting 
functional inter-Servicing, the reguirement for mission 
responsiveness will continue to dominate the choice, and the 
problem of inefficient use of new technology will continue. 
A favorable resolution of this problem is required to pacify 
those constituencies which Support congressmen who view the 
DOD as inefficient and wasteful. This thesis offers tne 
beginning of a solution which will permit growth of benefits 
through technology while departing from inefficient 
duplication and incomprehensible competition among federal 


agencies. 
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IV. REGIONAL PROCUREMENT 


— ee eee ee ee ee —_— oe ee ee cee ee es ee ee ee 


The history of the United States economy, indeed the 
history of the growth of this country, can be focused upon 
the growth of cities or more generally, large metropolitan 
areas and regions. Large cities have grown rapidly. Since 
the industrial revolution, the expansion of population, 
concentration of wealth, and increase in productivity and 
economic development have almost excluSively been identified 
with a large city or metropolitan area. The ramifications 
of such growth have been felt in social, political, economic 
and many other less amorphous problems which likely head the 
chapters of current government textbooks. The maladies 
which. have afflicted the various regions of our nation are 
probably not fundamental problems in and of themselves, but 
rather reflect a lag in adjustment to the sporadic and 
uncoordinated changes in community structure. The focus of 
study in this chapter was not the problems of national 
growth nor the social, economic or political adjustments 
adopted to counter such problems, but rather to examine the 
various typologies by which regions are defined with 
particular attention to and emphasis upon aspects which 


might relate to procurement. 


Pee LHEORY OF THE REGION 
1. Metropolis 

The concept of “region was not clearly defined at 
the outset ot the study. There was a visceral idea which 
seemed to be agreeable to the authors and most conferees, 
but the bounds or structure of such an idea were never 
explicit. The most nearly congruent description of this 
Bomecept 1S provided by Duncan, et al in their concept of 
metropolis" [Ref. 10]. hve me conecepe | Of 'metropolis” oT 
region" does not belong to any one writer or school of 


thought, and it is used so widely and diffusely that there 
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is liberty to define it in any way suitable for the purposes 
at hand. There is, of course, no possibility of determining 
what a region "really is", even in a statistical sense. It 
can be safely said that a region is not the creation of any 
governmental body nor the result of some bureaucratic 
process. Quite the contrary may be the case. That is, 
governments, especially those below the federal level, 
probably have and will continue to wrestle with the task of 
Semucturing and fitting governments to the realities of a 
regional community structure. Witness the prolonged and 
acrimonious struggle with redistricting of congressional 
seats in recent years. 
2. Economic Criteria 

A convenient starting point in developing a typology 
for definition of a region is the work of N. S. B. Gras 
Bret. 14}. His criteria were economic in nature and quite 
general to permit a relatively wide range of operational 
constructs to be directly developed. Gras sets forth five 
forms of general economic organization: (ij) col Lec tional: 
economy 3 (2} cultural nomadic economy; (3) settled village 
economy; (4) town economy; and (5) metropolitan economy. 
The last of these, metropolitan. economy, 1S a more recent 
concept and is based upon an internal organization of 
productive forces and an external relationship with other 
units either of the same order or of more primitive forn. 
The internal organization is made up of a commercial city as 
nucleus and a large surrounding area sometimes referred to 
as hinterland. The relationship between the hinterland and 
the nucleus city may be one of varying degrees of 
dependence, but it does not preclude further dependence on 
Sener regional units. In fact, one of the chief functions 
of such a metropolitan unit is to establish and maintain 
communications with cther units as may be necessary and 
desirable, In a more general sense, the economic region 
arises at a favorable conjunction of two circumstances, the 


economic development of the hinterland, and the increased 





business ability and organization of the nucleus city. Ee 
should be fointed out that Gras's formulation identifies a 
region aS a spatial unit and suggests considerable size as a 
salient feature, whereas it iS nelther Spatial structure nor 
Size hut rather function which identifies the hallmark of 
his suggested region. The physical poundaries would then 
seem to be defined as the distance from the nucleus city 
extending into the hinterland only so far as there is 
economic or business communication. Gras clarifies this 
notion by arguing that although one tends to emphaSize the 
large nucleus city of a region, while forgetting the large 
dependent district, there is a true interdependence between 
the two. It is this economic interdependence, the city upon 
its surrounding region and the region in turn upon the city, 
that is the key to his framework. 
3. Transportation and Spatial Criteria 

The concept of "metropolitan region" developed by 
McKenzie [{Ref. 19], although related to and partiy derived 
from Gras's formulation, placed greater emphasis upon 
settlement pattern and the role of autonobile transportation 
in integrating the elements of a metropolitan region. In a 
general sense, McKenzie's region probably would have made up 
a smaller area than the hinterland “described by Gras. 
McKenzie reasoned that the region described by his criteria 
emerged from a pattern of formerly semi-independent units as 
a direct result of motor transporation and its revolutionary 
Peemect Of local Spatial relations. fhe proliferation of the 
automobiie coupled with the expansion of the highway system 
and other methods of travel anid commutrication brought the 
Sity and LES hinterland into a closer functional 
Belationship. McKenzie maintains, as did Gras, that a 
region iS primarily a functional entity. The geographical 
boundaries of Such a region extend only as tar as the city 
exerts a dominant influence into its hinterland. McKenzie 
observed that a metropolitan region represents a 


Semactellativon of centers, the interrelations of which are 
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characterized by varying roles GE dominance and 
Subordination. Every region defined by such a framework is 
Organized around a central city or focal point of dominance 


imewnich there are institutions ana services which cater to 


the region aS ae whole and afford integration and 
communication with other regions. Two termS come into 
common uSage to designate zones of communal influence: (1) 


metropolitan area; and (2) trade area. The "metropolitan 
area" came to Signify the area in which the local economic 
and social activities and functions are carried out through 
a system of local institutions. Immediate examples of such 
functions include public services such as water, light, 
Sanitation and telephone which tend to define a general 
common service region. The second concept, "trade area", 
usually designates a more extended area of city influence. 
In the functional sense, a trade area is defined as the 
Surrounding geographical territory which is economically 
tributory to a city and for which such city provides tie 
Chief market and financial center. 


4. Organizational Structure 


A third theoretician of metropolitanisn and 
regionalism was Bogue meet .5-]'s He waS apparently 
influenced by McKenziets emphasis on local Spatial 


relations, and the focus of his work was on the internal 
structure of a metropolitan community. Bogue maintains that 
a metropolitan community 1S an organization of many mutually 
interdependent and inter-functioning subcommunities oriented 
meeudt the hinterland cities, which in tupmy, are sub-cominant 
£0 and interdependent with the dominant Rnetropolis. The 
entire region seemed to be held together by a systen of 
community specialization and the exchange of locally 
produced surpluses. There was anh initstal inclination to 
Categorize Bogue's view as one of an agricwltural bent, but 
in retrospect, such interdependence could be evidenced with 
respect to levels Oe production Or activi t 7 in 


manufacturing, trade, and Service imdustries. Bogue 
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concluded that every zone of the hinterland is dependent 
upon the region for wholesale trade and services, and that 
other regions are dependent upon the focal city for 
communication with the assets of its hinterland. The 
impression might be gained that Bogue has described an 
isolated state which constitutes a self-sufficient systen. 
Bogue recognized this possibility and took pains to refute 
such a conclusion. The national economy, indeed the world 
economy, exists due to each metropolitan region diffusing 
its specialization by trading with other regions, be they. 
states, metropolises, or even nations of the world. 
5. Statistical Reqions 

Given the variety of criteria for defining a region, 
it is not surprising that there should be a goodly number of 
schenes for delimiting spatial units. Beginning with the 
economic and population censuses of 1947-1950, covernment 
Statistical agencies have made extensive use of the concept 
See'standargd metropolitan statistical area® (SMSA) [ Fer. %]. 
Because tlany statistical series have been reported for these 
fies, the criteria for definition are worthy of mention. 


The SMSA concept nad a number of predecessors in previous 


attempts to delimit statistical areas, recognizing 
functionai entities extending |. beyond the corporate 
boundaries of large cities. The SMSA is essentially an 
operational specification of what McKenzie called the 


Emetropolitan area". It starts out with a city of 50,000 or 
more, and includes the whole county containing that city. 
MiealsO includes any contiguous county that meets the 
Materia Of a metropoliten character and of economic and 
social integration with the central county. The 
"metropolitan character" of counties was ascertained from 
the numbers and proportions of nonagricultural workers, and 
the "integration" with the focal center was inferred fron 
iecrOrLmaction On Commuter traffic and telephone calls between 
Gentral and ovtlying counties. Roughly speaking, the S4Sfh 


May be interpreted aS a commutation area, a housing market 
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area, and perhaps even more importantly, a labor market 


area. 


B. FEDERAL PROCURENENT AND THE REGION 

Having explored the theory of regions and metropolitan 
areas, the next logical effort was to investigate the 
application of such theory to regional procurement. It is 
recalled that the genesis of this thesis was found in one of 
the monthly status reports written by the chairman of Task 
Group 3-73, whose subject was Automation in Procurement 
[Ref. 36}. In his report of 16 July 1973, the chairman made 
a brief coument in the overview summary Statement paragraph 
which launched the effort on this thesis. The comment 
Stated that greater use of regional procuring and regional 
management and control of procurement, would foster 
economies and increase the feasibility of using automated 
techniques in the procurement process. The comment was made 
after an extensive review of the Wavy's Field Purchasing 
Organization which consisted of approximately 66 ma‘yjor and 
feo MLO Purchasing activities throughout the worid. The 
concept of greater use of regional procurement was not 
thought of solely in terms of application to the Navy. The 
implications of the previously discussed theory of a region 
to the realities of procurement in the federal government 
became the next logical subject for study. 

Bo BC alisbiestcual  AVeriventchs: 

With respect to volume of procurement actions, local 
purchasing in the federal government as accomplished by the 
Civilian agencies generally involves procurements under 
$2500. These procurements are for common type commodities, 
Supplies, and services for the operation and maintenance of 
BEeraices and ainstallations. Reguirements are generally 
obtained through the General Services Administration or on 
the open market. <A noteworthy study for the Commission of 
Governnent Procurement brings out sone salient findings 


regarding centralization versus decentralization of local 
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purchasing { Ref. Zoe The report was organized and 
presented its findings in two distinct categories: (1) 
civilian agencies; and (2) Department of Defense. The 
reasoning for such a structure was not made clear other than 
a brief statement that the items procured by the civilian 
agencies are generally different from those procured by the 
Department of Defense. The report found a multiplicity of 
local small purchase offices of civilian agencies in the 
major cities of the country. The following listing shows a 
‘range Sarr onmunc orzo local purchasing Offices in a city. 
Mref. 28 }. 


Federal Regional City Offices 
INTE ILI EY 5 (CSN Te 14 
Boston, Massachusettes ---------------- 16 
hme Aor mmr OS: sa ee 18 
Dallas/Fort Worth, TexaS -~-<-=--------- 17 
ON SRO Ie CONES (OS eV ) 18 
eect omeenti a mang G SOU ae 14 
CER TG MIELS ASHE G5 Ce a ls el a a le aa 20 
Piven bpuetdyeneeinay i. Vana .-——-==—=——=—= 16 
San Francisco, California -.--~---------- 17 
So aeele mea nia dc ON = —— = — 2a — ————— 18 
Washington, D. C. Area — 23 


It was estimated that there are 29 cities witn five 
Or more purchasing offices in which centralized federal 
procurement offices could be established. These offices and 
their reguisitioners are generally located in close 
geographic proximity. In some cases, they are located in 
the same building. As a result of this fragmentation of 
PEOCMCeTent, and OL particular interest to the subject of 
mats thesis, the report noted a lack of utilization of 
common automatic data processing equipment in the local 
purchase area. The CommisSion presented a detailed analysis 


Of the civillan agency purchasing offices in Atlanta, 
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Georgia and San Francisco, California. The establishment of 
a "Federal Regional Area Purchasing Office" was proposed 
With concomitant withdrawai of procurement authority fron 
eye Civilian agencies in that area. Quantitative 
justification was put forth based on estimated dollar 
Savings by reducing numbers of personnel in procurement. No 
estimate was made of savings as a result of reduced material 
cost through consolidation of requirements, standardization, 
SEC . The case for centralization of local area purchasing 
was further supported by the fact that some of the largest 
industrial corporations and state governments had already 
centralized the procurement of local supplies and services. 
2. Department of Defense 

The Commission likewise pointed to a multiplicity of 
local area/base purchasing ozfices in the Department of 
Defense in particluar areas. The following listing shows a 
merge Of from three to 15 local purchasing offices in a city 
{Ref. 2&]}. 


city Offices 
ae COU Ode === =e 5 
Boston, —tassacnusettes -—----—=-———-———~-— 5 
Chicago, iliinois ---------~------------ 5 
Denver, Colorado ne eee 4 
bos Angeles, California ---------------~ 6 
New York, New York ----- aoe aa n+ 7 
laa eres Vania. ——-——=——-————= 9 
San Antonio, TexaS ---3- treo oon 5 
San Francisco, Caiifornia ------------- 6 
Serie uid tO 1) == 2. 
Washington, D. C. Area ----3------------ AS 


It was estimated that there are 44 cities or areas 
in which a centralized “Department of Defense Area/Base 
Purchasing Ofticet could be established. In Similar fashion 


to the civiiian agencies, the report presented a detailed 
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analysis of the military purchasing offices in the San 
Antonio, Texas area and the Panama Canal Zone. Signi ireant 
reductions in the number of procurement personnel were 
proposed and the resultant dollar savings estimated. The 
report concluded that due to the multiplicity of local 
area/base purchasing offices in the major cities engaged in 
Similar type purchasing activities and resulting in 
overlapping and duplication of activity, that there were 
advantages to be gained by centralization. The 
establishment of Federal Regional Area Purchasing Offices 
and Defense Area Purchasing Offices was recommended. 

The total number of procurement offices in the 
various cities, both civilian and military, reveals a 
Meiethner tailtiplicity of effort and duplication of function. 
As will be discussed later, the reasons for such duplication 
and monolithic organization and functional structure, reveal 
problems which must be overcome. The extraction of the 
procurement function from an organization that generates 
requirementS generally implies the need to establish a 
number of procurement liaison positions. Therefore any 
Savings realized by consolidation of procurement must be 
offset against the added cost of such a liaison effort. 

It is obvious that the Commission on Government 
Procurement was presented arguments and conclusions which 
implicitiy classed the various concentrations of procurement 
offices as central metropolitan cities. It might easily be 
gemcerred that suck centralized federal procurement offices 
would be charged with performing the procurement functions 
rOr Other federal agencies further geographically removed 
Meom SUCh a city. Ii such is the case, a region has been 
defined in the same sense as the functional regions of Gras 
and McKenzie. 

ee eri erederal Peqions 

The federal government, through variouwuS processcs 

and agencies, has divided the nation into a number of 


regions. The most obvious delineations are political or 
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geographic and determine the boundaries of the fifty states, 
which are in turn divided into counties, towns, cities and 
Other divisions of a governmental nature. The purpose of 
such diviSion is usually to provide ease and efficiency of 


local government and fair representation in such government 


of citizens residing in close proximity to each other. The 
Serteria for establishing or modifying such political 
regions 1S not geographic, but functional in nature. The 


Menstitution of the United States sets forth the criteria 
for statehood and grants limited sovereignty to the States. 
Thus the states can organize and authorize subordinate 
regions and governments for whatever reason or function 
deemed necessary. But except for the impact of legislation 
and regulation imposed by the variouws political regions, 
their functional organization hardly seems compatable with 
definition of a region for a procurement function. 

More closely aligned to the procurement function is 
the regional Organization Ot the General Services 
Administration (GSA). The GSA divides the country into ten 
regions, each of which consists of one or more states or 
portions of states. The Federal Supply Service (FSS) of GSA 
is generally responsible for procurement, storage, issue and 
disposal of all items of supply common to agencies of the 
federal government except items unique to the Department of 
Defense. The criteria for defining each GSA region seems to 
be the result not of any classical or theoretical construct, 
but vatner a balancing of workload among the existing 
regions. Pitesti One weregqion 1S experiencing a 
consistently heavier workload than another, there tends to 
be actions and negotiations resulting in the transfer of 
territorial responsibility between regions to enable a more 
equitable workload. There is an implication recognized that 
the bureaucratic organization of GSA tends to perpetuate its 
regional headquarters starf positions and attendent 
Management hierarchy, even ir some territory needs to be 


Upouguit "strom a Neighboring region to justify its existence. 
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During a visit to the GSA Region 9 Headquarters in San 
Francisco, it was revealed that GSA has shifted its emphasis 
in the FSS from a regional responsibility to a commodity 
specialization. Instead of each tregional headquarters 
providing complete supply service to all customers in its 
region, each region wili be designated aS specialist for a 
group of commodities, and will be responsible for purchasing 
and managing those commodities for all GSA customers 
fmeoughout ithe country. it can be concluded then, that the 
criteria for regional definition in GSA, which performs a 
major procurement function for the federal government, is 
not related to a procurement region of some kind, but rather 
attempts to perpetuate an existing bureaucratic structure by 
varying the size of regions as necessary. 

Various other federal government regional schemes 
were considered during the course of this study in an 
attempt to find a common thread or factor for use in 
defining a procurement region. The effort met with less 
than Singular success. The most obvious subject for study 
and the initial erfort was directed toward the Navy Regional 
Procurement Offices (NRPO) and NRPO Oakland in particular. 
Other Navy regional demarcations include the various naval 
districts, the shore based Support force such as Naval 
Supply Centers, Navy Regional Finance Centers, regional 
divisions of the Naval Facilities Engineering Command, and 
more recently, the various Navy Regional Medical Centers. 
Mmes Ocher military services appear to function with much 
more centralized management and control. The Defense Supply 
Agency has decentralized the storage and disposal function 
and has segregated wtanagement by commodity classification. 
The DetenseemCOnLEde vm AG@Mminwstration Service (DCAS) is 
supordinate to DSA and enjoys decentralized management and 
montrol. The Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) is 
likewise segregated into regions. The DCAS and DCAA have 
defined regions in relation to concentrations of defense 


Gentractors and 1t waS generally concluded that each such 
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region investigated was defined ina functional sense. That 
is, the region was defined in terms of the function or 
mission of the organization, presumably to enhance the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the Organization's 
performance. In such a functional sense, the government and 
military regions conform to the theory and basic structure 
of regionalism and metropolitanism discussed earlier. The 
focus of the regions studied were not necessarily large 
cities but perhaps concentrations of military bases, ships, 
or other strategic localities. Thus a model of a ready-made 


mumetiOnal structure was not discovered. 


ee [THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
As referred to in Chapter I, the outset of research for 
this thesis included a presumption that the San Francisco 
Bay area might provide an excellent itodel to investigate the 
feasibiiity of sharing procurement information on a regional 
basis. The area was attractive in that it is a relatively 
short distance from Monterey affording ease of travel when 
needed and a degree of flexibility of schedule. A goodly 
amount of productive research could be completed by a visit 
to the area on the same day as round trip auto 
transportation. Further, the abundance of military 
mistallations in the vicinity permitted ease in developing 
initial contact and rapport with experts in the various 
POpics. aA rather detailed analysis of the San Francisco Bay 
area with regard to both the theories of the region and 
potential government regional procurement applicability 
follows. 
ieee POPUlatvoOn 
The San Francisco Bay area was defined by the 
Security Pacific National Bank in a 1971 report, as the nine 
eelnties strrotnd:ng the San Francisco Bay [Ref. 29}. With 
a total population of nearly five million people, the 
counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Sales 93 0 Napa, San 


Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano, and Sonoma 
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provide an employment base of nearly two million. MThere are 
four leading employment categories, each accounting for 
about one-fifth of the area's total employment: services, 
trade, government, and manufécturing. Over 90 percent of 
California's population lived within a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA). There were 14 SHSA's in the state, 
composed of 22 of California's 58 counties. Within the San 
Francisco Bay area, eight of the nine counties were inciuded 
in three separate SMSA'ts. The 1970 census indicated that 
the ninth county, Sonoma, should have been designated an 
SMSA. 

The greatest concentration of population is within 
the five county San Francicso-Oakland SMSA. The 1970 census 
indicated that the area ranked sixth among the nation's 
metropolitan areas in terms of population, behind New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit [Ref. 33]. 
The Bureau of the Census recognized that in some instances 


the metropolitan areas blend together to become metropolitan 


regions. Two Standard Consolidated Areas have been 
designated: New York-Northeastern New Jersey and 
Chicago-Northwestern Indiana. With Sonoma Cont y now 


meeting the criteria for SMSA designation, it might be 
momised that the Census Bureau will Soon recognize the nine 
Bay area counties as ae unified metropolitan region and 
designate then the San Francicso Bay Standard Consolidated 
Area. 

rederal, state, and local government constituted tre 
third largest employment category in the region and during 
the decade of the sixties, experienced tne second fastest 
growth. Alameda County lead the area in government 
employnent. Military and civilian employment in the 
Department of Defense and employees of the University of 
ZoerLOL Ria COntributed to Alameda County's total of 100,5v0 


workers. 
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2. Transportation 

It is most difficult to overstate the importance of 
transportation both in the development of the San Francisco 
Bay area and in unifying the region aS an economic entity. 
San Francisco's first major economic role was that of a port 
and shipping center during the days of the Gold Rush [Ref. 
27}. With the completion of the transcontinental railway in 
1869, Oakland became the great western terminus of the 
nation's rail system. The deep natural harbors of the San 
Francisco Bay provide the location for seven general purpose 
sea ports at Alameda, Oakland, Redwood City, Richmond, San 
Francisco, Benicia, and Pittsburg. The prosperous) and 
progressive Port of Oakland became second only to New York 
in volume of containerized cargoes. Located in the region 
are three major airport facilities as well as more than 30 
municipal and private fields. More than 25 airlines serve 
the three major Wil By ele) Bera and among the nation's 
metropolitan regions, the area ranks fourth in passenger 
mimetic. 

The foregoing discussion lends credence to the San 
Francisco Bay area as a focus of commerce and communication 
With other regional centers of the nation and the world. A 
closer look at urban transportation, trade, and financial 
activity will show that the region eanescurely qualify as a 
region or metropolis in the sense discussed by earlier 
theorists. 

Automobiles are by far the preferred mode of 
tLanSportation throughout the region. They account for more 
Mmeam ?> percent of ali weekday trips while public transit 
accounts for only eight percent {Ref. 29]. The highway and 
bridge systems have made possible the dominance of the 
automobile and tend to define the commuter or labor market 
boundaries or the region. Qver 500 miles of freeways and 
Seven trans-bay bridges link the nine counties of tne 
region. More than any other factor, the bridges have made 


the Bay area a true urban region. For the year 1970, 
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traffic volume on the seven bridges exceeded 135 million 
vehicles. 

No discussion of the area transporation system would 
be complete without mention of the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
system (BART). Having completed a 75 mile network linking 
Oakland and San Francisco by a trans-bay tube and extending 
as far north and east as Concord and as far south as 
Fremont, passengers may travel at speeds up to 80 niles per 
hour, and choose trains as frequently as every 90 seconds 
during peak hours. BART is but one more indication that the 
region surrounding the San Francisco Bay is in fact an 
economic and functional region adaptable for consideration 
as an entity for almost any purpose. 

3. Retail Trade and Services 

The San Francisco Bay area iS regarded as one of the 
leading consumer markets in the nation. Total retail trade 
anounced to $9.8 billion in 1970 accounting for 23.6 percent 
Of all California's sales [{Ref. 25]. The taxabie retail 
Sales figures which are reported quarterly by the California 
State Board of Equalization approximate 70 percent of the 
meeat dollar volume of all retail trade in California. 
Excluded are those items exenpt from state sales tax, 
primarily food for off premises consumption, gasoline and 
Beescription drugs. The San Francisco Bay area's taxable 
retail sales in 1970 amounted to $6.9 billion for a gain of 
Pewee percent over 1969. The area's taxable sales have 
fmereaesed by $3.2 billion during the 1960 to 1970 period, an 
ikncrease of 86 percent. This was somewhat higher than the 
State's rate of growth for the same period. 

The movement of the population to the suburbs during 
the past decade has resulted in significant changes in tke 
distribution of retail sales among the bay area counties. 
Alameda and San Francisco counties were the only counties 
registering a decline in their share of the region's taxable 
Sales between 1960 and 1969. Ohbversely, the sales in Santa 


Clara County, the bay area's fastest growing county during 
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the decade of the sixties, increased its share by 4.5 
percent during that period. 

The emergence of the large suburban regional 
shopping center with the major full line department store as 
a nucleus, has been the major factor in the shift in 
shopping patterns away from the central city business 
Mietricts. Efforts to slow this trend are underway in 
several central cities through major redevelopment projects 
that include in their plans combined commercial, residential 
and retail facilities to serve their population. 

During the five year period from 1964 to 1969, 
taxable sales by retail stores in the bay area rose by $1.9 
mm@elton, or 39 percent, to reach $6.7 billion by 1969. The 
largest dollar increase among the eleven major retail 
categories occurred in general merchandise stores which 
Gained $413 million in that time span. Auto dealers and 
Suppliers were second with $306 million, followed by food 
stores with $229 miliion. fhe fastest growing category, in 
terms of percentage, was food stores which recorded an 
increase of 56.9 percent in sales to $632 million in 1969. 
The largest retailer in the bay area in 1969, based on the 
dollar volune of taxable sales, is the department and dry 
Be@@s stores group which had sales of $1-07 billion. By far 
the largest retailing city in the area iS San FRaveLsco, 
whose sales more than double that of second ranked oakland. 
In 1969 there were eighteen cities in the bay area that 
recorded taxable retail sales in excess of $100 miliion. 
mes COmpares to four such cities in 1960. 

The phenomenal growth of the service industry over 
the past decade has been stimulated by increases in leisure 
time, higher disposable income, and the desire on the part 
of the populace for more enjoyment in life. These factors 
combined have made services the fastest growing industry, 
mOcm Only ian the bay area, but in California and the nation 
as well. The U. S. Department of Commerce, in its 1967 


Census of Business, HepoLted fat BO 73 6OU service 
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establishments in the bay area recorded total receipts in 
excess of $1.9 billion in 1967. Total employment of the bay 
area services industry, which includes wage and _ salary 
workers, self employed, unpaid family workers, and 
domestics, amounted to 422,500 in 1970, a gain of 62 percent 
Since 1960. The 1969 service paycolls were in excess of 
$1.5 billion for the region, representing almost one-fourth 
of the state's total. The largest portion of the bay area's 
service employment 1S centered in miscellaneous business 
services and medical and health services. Hotels and other 
lodging places, personal services and some miscellaneous 
categories have also recorded impressive employment gains in 
recent years. 
4. Military 


The San Francisco Bay area economy has benefitted 


substantially by the locaton of many Military 
establishments within its boundaries. The Navy and Aray 
have the largest representation in the region. LO eau 


military personnei stationed in the bay area totaied 110,046 
mameetso9, down 3.6 percent from the record total of 114,130 
mmmelco/7 fief. 29}. The military complex in the region 
contributes important payroll dollars to the economy as well 
Bemeeceating thousands of jobs for ‘civilian workers. 
Although precise data for recent years was not obtained, the 
end of involvement in Vietnam and DOD spending reductions 
have been in real evidence in the bay acea. Data for fiscal 
year 1969 indicated that total military spending in the 
region exceeded 33 billion, with nearly $850 million of this 
meedt Aisbursed for military and civilian vayrolls. 

Each of the nine bay area counties benefits fron 
Metense expenditures. Santa Clara County, nowever, 1s the 
leader in this area achieving the billion dollar nark in 
Boum the 1968 and 1969 fiscal years. Santa Clara County 
accounted for 42 percent of total defense expenditures in 
the bay area during that period. Alameda and Solano 


Counties are the bay area leaders in terms of total military 
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personnel with 38,505 and 38,144 uniformed personnel 
respectively, in 1969. In addition to active military 
personnel, Alameda and San Francisco Counties also have a 
Substantiai number of retired personnel living within their 
boundaries. Total payrolls for retired personnel accounted 
meeepi02.3 million in 1969. 

The San Francisco Bay area accounts for one-fourth 
of the total number of military personnel stationed within 
the state of California. During the 1960-1969 period, the 
percentage distribution of miiitary personnel stationed in 
the various regions of California had changed very little. 

Military expenditures by the Department of Defense 
constitute the leading category of federal outlays in the 
mee Of California. The federal government spent $10.6 
billion in fiscal 1969. The bulk of this spending occurs in 
the form of frime military contracts. With defense spending 
on a downward trend, however, the long range effect of 
recent budget Cucs will depend great deal upon 


a 
Congressional assessment of national priorities. 


Dee CONCLUSION 

As a result or the research conducted and facts gathered 
in the preparation of this thesis, it appears that the San 
Francisco Bay area in fact conforms to the theoretical 
Somsotbuct of a region. More importantiy, 1t 1S considered a 
functional region for various purposes, not the least of 
Which 1S a concentration of military and other government 
agencies. Theory and practice seem to indicate that as a 
Manon we tend to cluster into regions of activity. Ina 
somewhat artificial way, government agencies have tended to 
adapt to this natural phenomenon by creating regionai 
organizations. By recognizing this tendency and considering 
such organizations on a regional scale as opposed to 
national consolidation, advantages such as those gained fron 
the sharing of procurement information gain clarity and 


credence. Opportunities to capitalize on the metropolitan 
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mature of the region through the concept of information 
sharing in government procurement will be pursued in the 


following chapters. 
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V. RUTORATION IN PROCURFUENT 





An integral part of the model building process must be 
the research and analysis: of existing and planned 
applications which might relate or directly bear on the 
concept of information sharing. In each system examined, 
the search was for some common thread which might lend that 
feoten Or one dike it the ability to share information. [It 
must be recalled that the idea of information Sharing on a 
regional basis was constrained only in that the enphasSis was 
to be upon procurement and the use of automated techniques. 
But in order to achieve a conclusion based on a logical 
progression of research, a thorough understanding of general 
efforts in the field of automation in procurement was in 
order. The research conducted by Task Group 3-73 o£ the 
LSPC has proven to be a valuable tool in this regard [{ xef. 
36]. From the wealth of investigation and research effort 
by the Task Group, a number of automated systems have been 
selected for particular study, analysis, and critique. 
Therefore, this chapter will review and critique both 
applications of procurement automation and the Task Group 
3-73 report for the purpose of * trying to relate these 


efforts to the concept of information sharing. 


PeeeextSTiING APPLICATIONS 

There were several automatic data processing (ADP) 
Systems explored associated with the material acquisition 
and procurement functions. The following is a synopsis of 
several of the applications reviewed. 

1. U. S. AERY 

The U. S. aArmy currently has three automated systems 

associated with the procurement function: Commodity Command 
Standard System (CCSS); Safeguard Management Information 
System (SNIS); and System-Wide Project for Electronic 


medipment at Devots Extended (SPEEDEX). 





ae Commodity Command Standard Systen 

CCSS is a totally integrated logistic management 
system, containing data files for material management, 
procurement, and financial management. It was designed to 
accomodate the DOD Military Standard Contract Administration 
Procedures (MILSCAP) by automatically producing transactions 
and reporting information to remote contract administration 
offices, and operates primarily on MILSCAP type input such 
as shipment performance, sSlippages and disbursements. But 
if or until MILSCAP would be implemented, all performance 
input to CCSS must be manually prepared and is of use _ only 
to procurement personnel at the commodity command concerned. 
CCSS was designed to prepare procurement requestS (PR's) 
automatically based on a supply control study. This segment 
of the system has a flexible dollar value parameter which 
can be pre-set or adjusted at will. When the PR dollar 
value exceeds the pre-set dollar parameter, it is held in 
Suspense and a flasher card 1s produced for review by thé 
material manager, who has three options: (1) approve the PR 
and release it as produced; (2) change the quantity on the 
PR; or (3) cancel the PR. If the PR is within the dollar 
value parameter, the system automatically certifies stock 
fund money for the procurement. When the requirement is 
Manually prepared, CCSS will automatically produce the PR, 
momaraless Of dollar value, but the certification of funds 
Must be accomplished manually. When a reguirement for an 
item 1s generated, the system automatically checks the item 
hor a code indicating that it is covered by a Basic Ordering 
Agreement. If so, a delivery order is prepared instead of a 
ER. Another part of the system involves what is called 
semi-automatic purchase/delivery orders. In this operation, 
the PR is reviewed and a vendor is selected manually, the 
computer prepares the purchase order and updates such f1ilss 
meee coMmeract 9master file, obligation data, and delivery 
schedule. CCSS provides management reports for functional 


directors within the conmodity command as well as for higher 





headaquarters. The system is designed to use remote inquiry 
devices, and it 1s this feature which attracted attention 
during research for this thesis. Such remote inguiry is the 
logical tool through which various users within a region 
could be tied together. But alas, no remote devices were 
yet installed. An additional weakness of CCSS includes the 
fact that the system was only run twice per week, severely 
limiting the flexibility of the commodity manager. The 
System was fully operational at the U. 5S. Army Aviation 
Systems Command and the U. S. Army Missile Command, and 
portions of it had been installed at the U. S. Army fTfroop 
Support Command. CCSS was scheduled to be installed at all 
commodity commands by the end of calendar year 1975. The 
system was centrally designed by the U. S. Army Material 
Command Automated Logistics Management Agency, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Due to the drawbacks in the system as described 
and the fact that the remote inquiry capability remained 
some distance in the future, further analysis as a possible 
model with a regional concept was not pursued. 
b. Safeguard Management Information Systen 

SMIS 1S a total defense systen, as opposed to 
purely logistics. It interfaces with a financial data 
System and was designed to support the Safeguard Missle 
Program. Programmed and developed by contractor personnel, 
the system has remote inquiry capability and contains a 
logistics management data subsysten. Such subsysten 
identifies data needed py the government to ascertain the 
Status of contractor-furnished maintenance and logistics 
Support at the site of the Safeguard system in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. A centralized data base is maintained that 
provides current status on all PR's and all engineering 
change proposals. ‘Task Group 3-73 evaluated SMIS as the 
Mest System of those visited by the group. AL tL aceuyve 
Features include real time capability and remote access. 
Not mentioned by the Task Group but readily apparent by 


reading investigative reports on all tne current automated 
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logistics systems, is the fact the SMIS is a unigue and 
separately pe it system, designed and funded without 
reference to other U. S. Army or DOD systems whether 
operational or in development. It can only be presumed that 
the strategic importance attached to the anti-ballistic 
missle system weighed too heavily to rely on other systems. 
SMIS stands as a glaring example of a monolithic effort at 
automation, no matter what the reasons for it may be. 

c. System-wide Project for Electronic Equipment at 
Depots Extended 

SPEEDEX was designed to be as extensive a system 
as possible for depot operations. An adjunct to such a 
depot system is the depot procurement and acquisition 
history system, which accomplished the preparation and 
processing of PR's up to $2500, and the accumulation of 
procurement history and contractor performance data. 
Automatic commitment and obligation of funds is a feature as 
is the compiling of procurement statisticai data for 
management reports. SPEEDEX is a standard system employed 
at designated depots and provides for the interchange of 
procurement history among the depots utilizing the system. 
It is this latter feature which identifies one of the nost 
basic functions to be exploited in a regional application. 
Chapter Vip explains this concept. ' Interestingly, the 
SPEEDEX system was actually operational and running on a 
Mapely cyclic basis. 
2. U. S. Navy 

The Navy had several significant automated systens 
which were studied. Task Group 3-73 provided insightful 
descriptions of most of the systems including the Uniform 
Automated Data Processing System for Inventory Control 
Points (UICP); Conventional Ammunition Integrated Management 
Pyoeen (CAlZS); Contract Administration System (CAS) ; 
Material Kegs i tion System CA ee and Procurement 


Accounting and Reporting System (PARS). 





a. Uniform Automated Data Processing System for 
Inventory Control Points 
UICP was designed to assist functional 
Managers in the efficient operation of the Navy inventory 
Con~rol point. PUncelons Ine lIaGeeplhLovisloning, cataloging 
and material identification, world-wide inventory control, 
weapons systen management, repairable managenent, 
procurement, and financltal management. UICP was designed 
and programmed by the Navy's Fieet Material Support Office. 
The system iS in operation at the two Navy inventory control 
points, Ships Pares SCOntrol™. Center in Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. UICP features a single standard data base on 
mass random access storage devices with supporting tape 
files and direct on-line remote inquiry. The system can 
further be monitored by higher levels in the chain of 
command bv on-line remote inguiry devices. Among various 
UICP subprograms is the Purchase Progran. This package 
includes a buying operation and a contract administration 
function. The buying operation was designed to provide 
automated procurement documentation in accordance with ASPR 
eudeeeprovides for production of requests for quotation 
(emGts), priced and unpriced purchase orders, delivery 
orders under indefinite delivery contracts, and contract 
modifications. The Some fact adnami1stration operation 
provides a files maintenance function and facilitates the 
Meninistration of ICP contract. The program primarily 
accomodates supply item contracts generated for stock 
replenishments, in (Ske beegudsilt?Ons, provisioning and 
Maintenance. The program also is responsive to supply 
demand review by expediting, reallocating and terminating 
supply actions. The inputs are matched against internal 
mires to Obtain additional data. It will then generate 
expedite, reallocation and cancellation actions, maintain 
mechanized files that reflect procurement data and contract 


Status. 
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Another subsystem of UICP is the GO3 (Accrual 
Accounting) system. ThiS is a financial management system 
Which operates in a real-time mode. It tracks each buy 
initiated by the procurement program or accepts off-line 
commitments, and assigns dollars and appropriations to be 
charged. G03 has a complete audit trail capability as well 
aS generating the appropriate management and financial 
reports. Applicable to stock fund transactions only, the 
System was designed to operate at the line item level for 
contracts, or at the contract level itself. 
b. Conventional Ammunition Integrated Management 
system 
CAIMS was designed to provide a single point of 
reference for information aS to world wide status of Navy 
expendable non-nuclear amaunition. In addition to providing 
real-time service to appropriate managerS in various Navy 
activities, the system will serve other services on direct 
deliveries resulting form Military Interdepartmental 
Purchase Requests. Remote inquiry devices were planned for 
Mmisnington, D. C., Virginia and Hawaii. 
Cc. Procurement Accounting and Reporting Systen 
PARS was designed exclusively LOE the 
procurement appropriations. Scheduled for implementation in 
1974, the system will disclose a full range of financial 
functions at the reguired level of detail for improved 
Management of procurement appropriations. It should provide 
omer rective pasSis for control of funds, property and other 
assets for which reciplentS or procurement tunds are 
responsible. 
d. Contract Administration System 
CAS was developed by the headquarters of the 
Chief of Naval Material, and is a system in which key data 
elements in functional areas of contract administration, 
PeeduettOn,saccouncing and finance will he standardized, 
autonated and interchangei between procuring offices, 


inventory control points, and EoOmeract administration 
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aetivities. This technique was intended to reduce the flow 
of hard copy documentation and improve the timeliness of 
obtaining current information. The CAS data bank makes 
machine processing available to all levels of the various 
systems commands Within the Chief of Naval Material 
organization, to applicable contract administration 
components, and disbursing offices. It contains appropriate 
data from all contractual documents executed by the systems 
coinmands. The system waS envisioned to alert material 
managers, system acquisition managers and other management 
personnel of actual or anticipated actions. CAS will 
produce exception reports which will provide management with 
various situation conditions upon which to make management 
decisions relative to customer requirements, determining the 
need for GOnmen ace modifications, extending delivery 
schedules or termination actions. It has the capability of 
providing management with statistics for use in evaluating 
workloads, indicating responsiveness to system command 
managers, and determining responsiveness of contract 
administration offices in performance of their mission. 
e. Material Acquisition Systen 

MAS was also developed by the headquarters of 
miementer Of Naval Material. It is an integrated management 
information system for impelmentation in the various systems 
commands POmENOEOVIde for: im pereCuerent we aAcculate |—Gatd 
tailored to individual systems command requirements; (2) 
Soriy identification and notification of impending problems 
in the acquisition or procurement process; (3) automatic 
Collection and update of data once for multiple uses; (4) 
immediate access via remote terminals; and {5) reduced cost 
for maintenance and production of large reports. MAS 
contains a PR tracking system which covers 40 milestones in 
measuring progress from the point of origin through the 
mata OL the contract. This provides information to 
managers on the status of documentation aS it progresses 


through the various stages of the procurement process. Once 
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the data is captured in the computer, it is retained for use 
in further processing. MAS interfaces with CAS providing 
users of both systems up-to-date information and status of a 
PR at all times. 
f. Automated Clause Systen 

Task Group 3-73 identified two field level 
automated systems which had been developed and implemented 
exclusively in the field. NRPO Oakland had automated the 
preparation CtmecOutract clauses POc ww Ineluston In dts 
solicitation packages using the IBM Magnetic Tape Selectric 
Typewriter (MTST) hardware. NRPO Long Beach was performing 
a Similar function using REDACTRON equipment instead of 
ES 1. The NRPO Oakland system was investigated in some 
detail by the authors, not because of the automation of 
contract clauses, but due to the fact that NRPO Oakland was 
sharing clause tapes with NRPO Philadelphia. It was learned 
that at Oakland, the office of counsel had developed an 
index of contract types replete with current required 
clauses which was stored on magnetic tape. The clauses 
could be selected by the typist for automatic typing with 
insertion of pertinent variable data. The document was then 
ready for Signature by the contracting officer without 
current review. Whatever savings gained by this system by 
obviating much repetitious proofreading of manually typed 
documents are multiplied many times by the exporting of 
clause tapes to other procurement offices. 


mes oc ALT FPOrCE 
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fesk  GEOUpD 37-73 reported that the Hg Force 
automatic data processing systems were particularly 
interesting. Currently operating systeas ine ludged: 


Acquisition Support and Interim MILSCAP System (JO41); Air 
Force Logistics Command Appropriation Accounting - Central 
PEeOcurement (CP) Systen; Automated Small Purchase System 
(lege yo wecqutscition Tanagement Information Systen (Sait 
and Customer ii recrd ved Automated Procurement System 


(CIAPS). The latter was of such interest to the authors 
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that a visit to the CIAPS operation at Mather Air Force Base 

was conducted. CIAPS thus enables much more definitive 
MescrEiption and more critical conclusions to be drawn. 

a. Acquisition Support and Interim MILSCAP Systen 

JO4“41 is a system that tracks and controls 

logistics requirements from the time a determination to buy 

ZS made through the procurement process to the closing of 

mame contract file. The entire acquisition function of 

management and administration is automated. It tracks the PR 

from initiation in the Air Force Directorate of Material 


Management to release in the Directorate of Procurement and 


pee@auction. The system provides status and workload 
information and establishes the "PR on order" asset 
position. In addition to servicing procurement and 


production, the system interfaces with the finance and 
accounting system. 
b. Central Procurement System 

CP applies to all central procurement funda 
transactions, including systems support stock fund, and Air 
Force industrial fund. CP records and processes all 
momancia L transact .ons, such as contract obligations, 
commitments, disbursements, and initiations and allotments. 
The output products of the system are designed to show net 
totals of fund status and transaction categories and is 
designed to interface with JO41., 

ce. Automated Small Purchase System 

JO23 provides fee computer processing of 
purchase requests, solicitations, and delivery orders fron 
requirement generation tO contract preparation. Benefits 
generally accrue to the inventory manager and the 
controller, although output products include management 
Summary reports for procurement, transportation, packing and 
Poco Veto eam Gialiey CONErol. Lt contains an autorated 
small purchase file and a manufacturer's name and address 
fie. A major system improvement, not yet implemented, is 


an automated delivery order output that, based on a file of 
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pre-priced contracts, will automatically produce a delivery 
order and eliminate steps and documentation relative to PR 
processing and pre-procurement review. 
d. Acguisition Management Infotnation System 
AMIS iS a two-part Air Force Systems Command 
(AFSC) system described as Phases I and Ii. Phase I 
supports the AFSC contract administration function and 
production function as well aS reporting to various DOD 
buying activities. The data base 1S primarily contract 
administration type data and has MILSCAP Capability. 
Phase II 18S an integrated on-line central data bank with a 
Seagec iMput System using the tenets of source data 
automation. The system is expected to service all 
components of the AFSC. 
e. Customer Integrated Automated Procurement System 
CIAPS was designed to provide timely Support to 
various organizations supported by an Air Force Base 
procurement office. The system acceptS purchase requests 
and provides delivery orders and solicitations in an 
automated mode. It also assumes record keeping 
responsibilities in many areaS and provides the base 
procurement managers with variouS management tools. A 
series of management reports are produced by the computer, 
one of which 1S a procurement history eansten includes pricing 
data and vendor performance. CIAPS contains a base level 
inquiry system, which provides procurement personnel the 
ability to retrieve data from the many files contained in 
the system. The computer prints DD 1155 solicitations of 
delivery orders against existing blanket purchase 
agreements. It will also print Standard Form 33 requests 
for proposal. CIAPS includes an automated source list which 
can be adjusted to provide from as few sources as desired up 
to the total available in the system for a given item. Tne 
System can be set to rotate vendors as desired. CIAPS was 
designed to be implemented on the Burroughs 8B-35090 computer 


systen. 
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5. Department of Defense 

Since most of the systems described include some 
reference to their relationship to MILSCAP, it seems 
appropriate to describe that system briefly. MILSCAP is 
covered and prescribed in detail in DOD Manual 4105.63M, 
published in 1966. The manual sets Pome standard 
procedures fer use in exchanging procurement and contract 
administration data between purchasing offices and contract 
administration orifices. The system was designed with the 
concept of transmitting a nigh volume of transactions in 
machine processable form through the AUTODIN network. Such 
an approach was envisioned to speed up the flow or required 
data LE ONe purchasing offices, contract administration 
Seraces, inventory control voints, and Finance and 
accounting offices. 

6. General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration (GSA) through 
its Federal Suppiy Service (FSS) had sSeverai automated 
systems worthy of note. It was the Automated Delivery Order 
(ADO) system which attracted attention due to its implicit 
application on a regional scale. ADO is an adjunct to a 
total depot inventory management system known as 65A2. ADO 
prepares stock replenishment delivery ‘orders and nonstock 
direct deliveries against established sources. The 
procedure was intended to reduce the time span between 
creation of a stock replenishment deamand and distribution of 
the delivery order to the supplier. ADO is completely 
integrated with the 65A2 depot inventory management systen 
and interfaces with a procurement status system (2790-2). 
There were however, no more than 400 items currently loaded 
mimeo ADO files. 


B. CRITIQUE OF EXISTING APPLICATIONS 
While delving into a plethora of automated systems 
considered during rese@arcna, and narroving the scope to 


include only those which on the surface indicated sone 
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relationship to procurement or a regional information 
sharing application, the tendency remained to become 
overwhelmed by the sheer immensity of thought, effort, 
attention to detail, and the ever present glamour of 
automation. It became necessary to be constantly reminded 
that the objective of this thesis had to be well defined, 
and after definition, to resist wandering away from it. 
Task Group 3-/3 of the LSPC unknowingly kept the effort on 
track by presenting a critique of the automated systems 
Observed in their study. It must be remembered that the 
Task Group's objective was to explore automation in 
procurement, but a capsulized version of their critique is 
presented nere with particular emphasis on those systems 
lending themselves to a regional construct. There follows a 
GEeitigue by the authors, structured in Similar fashion to 
the Task Group, but reflecting some of the specific ideas 
and observations formed as a result of this study effort. 
1. Task Group 3-/3 Systems Critigue 
MILSCAP waS the subject of extensive and most 


detailed analysis in the Task Group 3-73 critique. The 


treatment was in some instances highly critical. MILSCAP 
was pm Left ly described as a telecommunications systen 
designed for transmitting selected data elements, via 


AUTODIN, between procurement contracting officers (PC9) and 
deminySstrative contracting officers (ACO) without actually 
helping either to perform their jobs. It was contended that 
the PCO 1S required to feed MILSCAP data into the system and 
he thus views it as a chore from which he receives no direct 
benefit. His counterpart, the ACO, receives system output 
Meen CONtains insufficient data to enandle hin to begin 
meministering a contract. This argument 1s belabored 
further by pointing out that while HMILSCAP may some day make 
it possible to reduce some flow of hard copy documents from 
RevwecOmere@, | 1t docs nothing to ensure timeliness of that 
mEOvUme LHe CUJPEIt there WaS not HNILSCAP itselt, but the 


fact that ae relies on AUTODIN to accomplish the 
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transmission of data. The fact that logistics has the 
lowest priority for use of AUTODIN (it was designed for 
tactical use), causes frequent queuing situations Lor 
MILSCAP transmissions. There is no question that 
procurement needs ready access to a telecommunication system 
for the rapid exchange of information between the PCO and 
ACO, and between the procurement organization and its 
customers. However, that system should also operate as a 
by-product’ of the procurement process. In the utmost it 
should operate in real time and be dedicated to the 
Begeurement function. MILSCAP in conjunction with AUTODIN 
cannot satisfy these needs. The most damning criticism was 
stated in terms that MILSCAP does not work for procurement 
people, procurement people work for the system and get very 
Mert le in return. 

The Army's Commodity Command Standard System (CCSS) 
is portrayed as a highly integrated and sophisticated system 
in all respects, except for the procurement process. Since 
the computer-gqenerated purchase reguests are reduced to 
Single line item documents, the number of documents tends to 
increase, thus slowing response time to users. The major 
Criticism from the point of view of this thesis is the fact 
that CCSS could only be run twice per- week. 

SPEEDEX produces a computer printed purchase request 
and features real time inquiry capability by remote 
terminals. But the benefit to procurement offices is 
generally limited to management reports. Other departments 
of the depot seen to benefit most from this depot-oriented 
Systen. 

The Navy's UICP system with associated subsystems 
was designed to produce mechanized purchase documentation in 
response to item requirements. Some criticism of UICP was 
Hevied due to the fact that a low proportion of PR's were 
being gencrated by the system. Of varticular note were high 
priority items which are handled manually since they could 


not wait for the next automated cycle. That is, the need 
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for speed of processing dictated use of the manual mode. 

The Procurement Accounting and Reporting System 
(PARS) of the Navy was scheduled for implementation in 1974, 
The most noteworthy observation was that the system was 
designed exclusively for the procurement appropriations. A 
full range of management reports of the procurement 
appropriations results. 

The Air Force Acquisition Support and Interin 
MILSCAP System (J041) represents an example where the entire 
acquisition function of management and administration is 
automated. Procurement personnel indicated to Task Group 
3-73 that exceSS manpower wWaS required to maintain input to 
the systen while the output was of gquestionaple value. 
Further, the system was run no more than twice per week 
resulting in reports containing information up to two weeks 
Oued. 

Task Group 3-73 found that CIAPS was the victim of a 
misleading name. It is not an integrated system hut stands 
alone among Air Force automated systems. CIAPS was the 
target of singular criticism for the method of processing 
low dollar value procurements (under $250). The systen 
PrintS out multiple solicitation forms for each buy (other 
than delivery orders), including three pre-addressed DD 
Forms 1155 (different vendors) plus one unaddressed. Thus 
the system experienced the inherent delay of mailing 
solicitations, awaiting bids, and selecting low bidder, even 
though ASPR provides that for buys under $250, only one 
Source need se contacted by telephone. 

The DSA Standard Automated Material Management 
System (SAMMS) features an automated small purchase systen. 
Recommended buy requirements are Screened against files and 
a BPA or indefinite delivery call is mechanically generated. 
Simultaneous to the mechanical call preparation, a shipment 
mos truction sheet is generated with numerous copies. 
Included with each shipment instruction Sheet 1S a vendor 


BeSpOnse Card  Lequiring a Minimum of information to be 
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annotated by the vendor. At the time the Task Group visited 
a SAMMS installation, the cate of success of this function 
for producing orders up to $250 exceeded 70 percent. It was 
considered to unquestionably be the most Successful of the 
automated efforts reviewed. 

2. Author's Review 

Whereas the foregoing resume of Task Group 3-73's 
critique emphasized the benefits and detriments of the 
Various systems to automation in procurement, the effort on 
this thesis waS recognized to be needing of a critical 
GFeview of those Same systemS with respect to regional 
procurement and more importantly, to the concept of 
information sharing. 

The only general statement that can be conciusively 
made about the systems presented is that they all Seemed to 
be increaSingly sophisticated with resultant complexity of 
concept as more advanced hardware became available in the 
computer industry. The efforts to produce a system capable 
of communicating with another system with similar or related 
Objectives were uSually described as integration of design 
OL, in several cases, WILSCAP compatable. The problems in 
designing, programming and implementing an "jntegrated" 
System are immense and rather obvious.“ Chapter VI will 
present the basic tenets of system design that the authors 
have determined to he minimum considerations. With this 
framework in mind, a critigue of the systems reviewed 
follows with a somewhat varied flavor. 

The Army's Commodity Command Standard System (CCSS) 
and the Navy's Unitorm Automated Data Processing System for 
Inventory Control Points (UICP) serve the same  baSi.c 
meer Lon and Maintain Similar relationships with the related 
inventory control and financial management Systems. There 
seems to be a trade-off between the needs of the inventory 
manager and the needs of the procurement buyer while using 
the same systems designers and probably the same hardware. 


The procurement subsets of both systems suffer from a batch 
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processing procedure run once or twice per week while the 
inventory control function receives real-time response. 

The Safeguard Management Information System (SMIS) 
deserves particular note Since it was designed and 
implemented with apparently intentional disregard of other 
Army systems. The fact that Task Group 3-73 evaluated it as 
the best syStem reviewed is interesting, both because it 
represents the epitome of monolithic structure and it was 
designed and programmed by contractor personnel. 

The Air Force Customer Integrated Automated 
Procurement System (CIAPS) was studied in detail and was 
highlighted by a visit to an operational site at Mather Air 
Force Base. From the point of view of this thesis, the 
System as was then operating was rather disappointing. A 
series of some 56 bases had implemented CIAPS but each was a 
"stand alone" system, never communicating with other bases 
Or Sharing procurement information. Lest such criticism be 
considered too harsh, it 1S also recognized that CIAPS is 
expected to become the first system to embody the sharing 
concept for procurement information. What is now a batch 
mode, monolithic system is designed to be shifted to a_ real 
time integrated system tving bases together over a wide 
geographical area. Such a prospect is considered both 
ambitious and exciting. Insightful procurement managers at 
Mather could see tne future benefit from CIAPS when the 


Various bases become interconnected and form a common data 


base. but henefits from the current system to both 
procurement personnel and customers were not easily 
verbalized. 

DSA's mechanized contract administration system 


(MOCAS 1B) was immediately interesting, not because of any 
relation tc procurement, but because itS purpose was to 
Share information by rapid means in automated forn. yiys 
fact that it 1S operational confirms the notion that a 


hequgidimdpiseatton Of Ins Ormation Sharing is possible. 
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In addition to compiling and examining a gzodly number 
jexisting and proposed systems for automation in 
Irement, an egually Significant area for study was the 
le initiatives and plans for systems still in the idea 


. Any hopes for building a regional model, whether for 












lecific region or aS a general model, must not be blind 
le most forward-looking thoughts available. All the 
jmation gieaned on this topic came by means of 
viewS both in Washington, BD. C., and various. system 
fame in the San Francisco Bay area. AS a general 
iment, whenever the two words "regional" and 
rent « were adjoined in an introductory conversation, 
respondent quickly agreed that there are significant 
fee tO )6hbe)=6gained by expanding that concept but in no 
could it be shown that existing or planned systems 
dered the henefits of sharing procurement information 
jregional basis. Tt must be surmised that planned 
egS relate more to the mission of the system itself 
er than to the mission of a particular area. There was 
fade@e no evidence revealed during the preparation of this 
iS to indicate any change in the orientation of either 
Irement system planners or general automation planners. 
a Statement might raise arguments from planners’ from 
Meeockocl of endeavor, put more depth of analysis will 
G@mented in Chapter VI. Perhaps it 1s opportune to 
ent an example here. | 
ASMdescribed previously in this chapter, the DSAts SAMMS 
eM was evaluated as one or the most successfully 
emented systens and featured an automated small purchase 
System. In the same subparagraph there is a brief 
caption of the DSA's automated contract administration 
em which operates effectively on a regional scale. An 
EWew with the Director of Systems Support, DSA, 


aled that consideration had not peen given to marrying 
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the concepts of procurement and regional information 
Shaking « This provides but the most shining example of the 
fact that this thesis did not deal with new ideas, but 
rather gathered several old ideas, the confluence of which 
proved to be virgin territory. 

A final topic considered most pertinent to the concept 
under study is the newly formed Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy (OFPP). Considerable study and analysis 
of the Report of the Commission on Government Procurement 
was carried out in an effort to determine what future 
federal policies, if any, might apply to a regional 
eonstruct. It must be revorted that definitive answers to 
that issue were not forthcoming. The GFPP was still in 
infancy and the impact of any future pronouncements or 


initiatives remained a very large unknown. 


D. CONCLUSION 

The net result of the efforts in procurement autonation 
tO aate have provided but a tenuous thread upon which to 
draw conclusions concerning existing information sharing 
capability. Conscious effort toward sharing information in 
the sense prescribed by this thesis was not apparent. Swen 
a lengthy overview was not in Vain however. It is patently 
Obvious that Task Group 3-73 addressed the systems aspect of 
automation in procurement in considerable depth. From 
descriptions presented, the critique by Task Group 3-73, and 
the author's separate review, several observations or 
conclusions can be drawn. 

First, existing systems generally address procurement as 
just one function in a totai automation package. There 
seems to be an implicit goal to integrate all functions 
which might lend themselves to automation with only token 
regard to the purpose or mission of the individual functions 
themselves. Such a pitfall is where the concept and 


capability for sharing information dissipates. 
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Second, the capability to share information was found to 
exist. Techniques for rapid transmission of information 
were found in several systems such as MOCAS, requiring only 
the concept of sharing to be introduced. Chapter VI 
presents a model of such an effort. 

Third, there is a considerable volume of data already 
developed in support of existing systems. Any approach to 
developing a regional information sharing concept should 


consider these data files as a source of information. 
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VI. A MODEL OF INFORMATION SHARING 


The enthusiasm generated at the inception of this 
thesis waxed with visions of a model ready to implement, 
which would gain immediate and wide acceptance, and reap 
universal fame and fortune for its authors. Such 
expectations were forthrightly and steadfastly exuviated. 
There were occasions when "back to the drawing board" seemed 
the order of the day. But perseverence was rewarded when it 
was decided that a viable model in and of itself was not 
forthcoming, but rather that a "back to the basics" approach 
was needed to identify the essentials to be met in 
constructing a model. This chapter describes not only the 
problems encountered in building a model based on the 
conclusions drawn from both automation in procurement and 
the theories of the region, but also enumerates those ideas 
and concepts, perhaps even requirements, which must pe 
considered within the framework of any military Gis 


government logistics planning. 


A. INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS 
The government procurement process, whether carried out 
by the military in accordance with ASPR, by other federal 


agencies in accordance with FPR, or by state and local 


governments in accordance with applicable laws and 
regulations, involves the accumulation, manipulation, 
storage and reporting of large volumes of information. The 


form and detail of a large percentage of such information is 
prescribed by existing regulations, while other information 
is gathered to enhance the guality and efficiency of the 
procurement process and is generally dictated by good 
management practices. 

The general premise at the outset of research for this 
thesis was that price history, or information regarding 


previous purchases, is of value and can be of use to future 
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buyers of like commodities. There were several scenarios 
envisioned. First, a small purchasing organization using 
entirely manual processes would experience demand for an 
item requiring purchase in the open market. The presumption 
was that the search for a source of the item and the 
appropriate and fair price would be enhanced if information 
regarding previous purchases for identical or similar items 
purchased in the same geographical area were available. The 
second scenario involved a rather large purchasing 
organization making use of computers to assist the buying 
process. A similar concept whereby historical purchase 
information concerning sources of supply, recent prices, and 
item availability was likewise presumed to be of benefit. 
Third, by some means of communication, the mechanized 
history files of a large procurement organization might be 
made available to other purchasing offices within a 
geographical region. The receiving orfices would contribute 
purchase histcery to such files, thus constructing a regional 
procurement history data base. 

Any thought or hope for bringing one of these scenarios 
to fruition raised some vital guestions. Specifically, what 
kind of information would be valuable and could it be 
shared? Does procurement information have the same meaning 
to all potential users? How is such information to be 
Shared and in what form will it be? What are the costs or 
implicit trade-offs in such a scheme? The remainder of this 
chapter describes the efforts, findings and conclusions with 
regard to these concepts, attempts to build a framework for 
answering these questions, and refiects the considered 
results of the research for this thesis. 

1. Procurement History 

Throughout the discussion and description of the 
nodel, consideration Will initially reflect only the 
Simplest of circumstances. Oniy if the specific precepts of 
information sharing are acceptable to a basic, manual, 


personalized procurement process, will further effort with 
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more sophisticated systems be warranted. More succinctly, 
sophistication of a poor system cannot improve it, only make 
it more complicated. 

In order to elicit the contextual framework for this 
elemental portion of the model, it is useful to envision a 
single buyer in a procurement office having just received a 
procurement request. Disregarding any procedural 
regulations, the determination of precisely what information 
this particular buyer needs is of essence to the model. 

a. Item Description 

The requisitioner must have adequately 
communicated the description of the item or service needed 
to the buyer. The buyer in turn must describe the same iten 
to the vendor in order that the requisitioner's need will 
eventually be satisfied. That is, all links in the chain 
from initial requisition to delivery of the item or service 
must understand and agree upon the description of the item. 
Thus an implicit task of our buyer is to test that the iten 
description in the requisition is neither ambiguous nor open 
to differences of interpretation or understanding. If this 
1s not the initial action of the buyer, it should be among 
the first few. 

The assignment of a Federal Stock Number (FSN) 
to the item would prove a boon to our buyer's item 
description problem. Assigning an FSN implicitly reledaates 
the item to one of known description, dimensions and quality 
throughout the federal government and for which 
Specifications are available. Any numbering system 
hopefully obviates the danger of noun description of items 
and the varying interpretations and understanding of such 
nouns and their adjectives. But it can easily be surmised 
that the more likely requisition reaching our buyer's’ desk 
is for an item for which no FSN has been assigned. in such 
a case, a real need has been identified. To satisfy the 
requisition and perform the procurement function, the buyer 


needs a responsive method of item description. 





b. Vendor 

Given that a satisfactory method of item 
description is available, another element of the procurement 
process is evidenced. The buyer must find a vendor who is 
responsible, understands the item description, and is 
capable of satisfying the customer. Our buyer must have a 
method of identifying such vendors. The most obvious method 
Memeo refer to vendors by company name and such a system 1S 
invariably used wherever the number of vendors dealt with is 
small. One can then envision a file of vendors, by vendor 
name, which lists the items or products of each vendor using 
the same item identification scheme. This file becomes’ the 
fundamental feature of procurement history. In our 
oversimplified model thus far, the buyer is capable of 
identifying the requested item and matching that item to one 
or more vendors potentialiy capable of supplying the item. 
The remaining elements of procurement history build upon 
Mies Sinplistic file. 

mmc. Price 

Altnough one of the simplest elements of the 
procurement process to express, price 1S axiomaticaily one 
Of the most important to both requisitioner and vendor. The 
buyer is concerned not only because price may determine the 
procurement method to be used, but also the quality of the 
buy is determined by the customer's demand being satisfied 
at a fair and reasonable price. Price is consistently 
expressed sue dollars and as such, the utmost in 
Standardization already exists. There are several methods 
Meee Oring price information in our primitive file. Vendors 
may have published list prices for items so that price data 
are displayed in catalog fashion. Prices can also be 
recorded as historical data, that is, prices which have 
acuually Beeweepaid £Or Such items in the past. No 
M@emtierenice for either concept is cast here; perhaps both 


[Mes OF price data should be useful. 
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d. Document Identification 

Reference to previous procurements implies the 
need for an additional wm@emc ..25° cross reference. 
Recognizing that every procurement contract must be filed 
systematically for potential future reference, a system of 
document numbers seems the most logical method to satisfy 
such a need. By single reference to a document number in 
the history file, the buyer has available the complete 
detail of previous purchases from the systenatic file of 
Contracts. 

The essentials of procurement history have thus 
been described. Lt can be argued that additional 
information such as a performance index to differentiate the 
performance of various vendors is essential. But it is with 
the foregoing elements of procurement information which have 
been loosely referred to aS procurement history, that the 
concept of sharing on a regional basis holds promise. 

2. Information Sharing 

While remaining consistent with the "simplest case" 
procurement system referred to above, a network of 
information sharing seems simple, logical, and quite 
unobtrusive. The first extension of the concept is from one 
buyer in one office to two buyers in separate offices, but 
within the same geographic region. The simplest case of 
Sharing would probably be by voice communication or some 
equally simple medium. dJaenever the First buyer received a 
procurement reguest, he could access both his own 
procurement history file and the file of his counterpart in 
the second office. The additional information might very 
PevaerecoOntribute to the guality of the final buy. Further 
extension of the model is obvious to many buyers and many 
offices, to the point where the limiting factor in sharing 
becones not the differences in systeas, but the speed and 
Gapacity of communications systems. Modern technology 
brings visions of interactive computer terminals and real 


time random access storage devices. But the critical point 
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to be offered here is that the wealth of technology 
available today is useless without the conscious structuring 
of the "simplest case" procurement actions and activities. 
Puture systems designers must look through the maze of 
technology to recognize that data elements such as item 
description, vendor, price and document Sdentification must 


be common to all procurement participants. 


B. MPPLEGHTION OF EXNFORMNATION SHARING 

Extension of the “Simplest case" model described above 
is necessary to apply information sharing to a real-life 
Situation. The sharing and use of what has been described 
as procurement history by buyers processing purchase 
requests is straightforward and rather Simplistic albeit 
essential. The process of contract negotiation and award 
reflects more complex functions performed by buyers but 
basic information needs are similar. Such negotiators, 
presumably dealing with contracts of higher dollar value and 
increasing complexity, might weil benefit to an even greater 
degree from an application of information sharing on a 
regional scale. The quality of a contract can only be 
enhanced by the availability to the negotiator of recent 
information such as price for similar items sold to the 
government in ‘the regicn, existence of vendors not 
previously solicited, elements of cost data, or even 


Snforcmation that other procurement offices frequently buy 


the sane ein. The latter case lends itself to 
Participation in open-end or indefinite quantity type 
@entracts within a region. tin awircs cotermination rine 


availability of pre-award survey data from a central data 
source would enhance the GOnteEaceLng of fuCer™ = 
besponsiollity decision. 

Continuing a further step toward the "actual" versus tne 
Weanolbest case’ application, it 1S recognized that the 
Simplest medium of communication of procurement information 


may not be the most desirable of PRricrent. Voice 
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communication between buyers is painfully slow and even 
detracts from the efficient allocation of a buyer's time. 
Presupposing that in most substantial purchasing 
Organizations there is clerical effort to research and 
collect the procurement data package, such clerical 
personnel are the logical operators Or a regional 
information Sharing system. The communications medium could 
very likely employ data communications devices in the sane 
fashion as some of the systems described in Chapter V. This 
scenario could easily envision remote terminals for display 


of real-time information or at least the latest information 


from a Sequential-type system. Cathode ray tube devices 
enable rapid search for data elements such as item 
description and vendor. Even hard copy devices howd 


promise, especially as the advances in mini-computers enable 
some manipulation and processing of data after collection. 
It rveguires little nore imagination to investigate the 
inclusion of existing data bases to contribute to our 
regional information sharing model. A significant portion 
of the research in compiling Chapter V_ consisted OE 
evaluating the various systems as potential sources of such 
information. Ready candidates include DCAS-type information 
aS evidenced by the MOCAS system and the purchase and 
contract administration subsystem of the Navy's UICP system. 
But there is an even further need to explore the possibility 
of developing new data bases for regional use. There must 
be a clear recognition that such a regional network of 
information need not be integrated with the functional 
missions of the various participants, but rather it would 
contripute significantly if the information were readily 
communicable, and avallable in modularized forn. As 
advancements in technology permit increased ease of 
Counmumtedtton, PartiecrpantS in the informatin sharing region 
Will tend to increase and the region boumdarieS May even 


grow. 
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C. THr CHALLANGE OF INFORMATION SHARING 
In no area have the ideas at2 -comcepts developed in this 
thesis been more exciting or rewarding to the authors’ than 
with respect to sharing. It is only if Such excitement or 
enthusiasm can be demonstrated, communicated or justified 
that the effort can be minimally termed successful. The 
remainder of this chapter expresses the tenets of this 
concept, developed consciously but independently, in words 
which hoperully reflect valid and documented conclusions. 
This is considered to be the most original work on the 
project and as such tends to facilitate a sense of pride of 
authorship. 
1. Information Versus Control 
This concept of sharing was most vividly expressed 
early in the research phase of preparation for this thesis. 
One phrase holds the basis of the concept thought to be the 
key to success of regional procurement: Share information, 
not GONntEOW. There are several implicit truths and 
judgements in such a statement. EeEStye lt. 12S “Lrequent.l y 
surmised that within organizations, information is a source 
of control. That is, tnose who have information and are 
capable of selectively releasing or withholding it, exercise 
a powerful sense of control. Consequently, those seeking 
Such power might tend to garner information for use as a 
mechanism of control. The second implicit judgement in the 
Peeve CONCept AS that Sharing of control ought to be 
avoided. Perhaps the two terms sharing and control are 
themselves antithetic. Within the government service and 
certainly within the military, the idea of controit 18 
fundamental. Command and control bring forth immediate 
connotations of rigid and unswerving discipline required in 
Wartime or battiefield Gondurtons. Certainly Such control 
PemnouwetO Ne sSnarcds. | Sut control also reeks of political 
connotations. What will be described here as "command 


prerogative" is held near and dear to the hearts of military 
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commanders as well as elected officials, corporate 
executives, and others with such positions of authority. 
Without control, such leaders are next to helpless to carry 
out whatever mission or objective has been established. The 
inherent quality of control in this sense is that if it is 
Shared, it no longer exists. Herein lies the distinction 
which is vital to the expression of this thesis, information 
is not necessarily control. Information can and must be 
Shared and it must be carried out without the slightest 
threat to the control of the commander or manager of the 
involved organizations. Before accepting or agreeing to any 
scheme whereby procurement information 1s shared on a 
regional scale, top management must be convinced that their 
command prerogatives will never be jeopardized. 
2. Uniform Distribution of Benefit 

Before a regional construct of procurement 
information iS implemented, not only must any threat to 
command prerogative be laid aside, but the benefits or 
payoff to all participants must be cleariy in evidence. 
Short of an edict or fiat from on high, commanders’ would 
inevitably balk at participation in such a plan unless the 
Marginal benefit derived were not at least egual to the 
marginal cost of such Dart heipatron-ewiore succinctly, the 
idea will have to be sold. 

In all likelihood, some potential participants 
Within any geographical region will already be benefiting 
from sophisticated and computerized information systems. 
Conversely, some others will have been rather successfuliy 
performing the procurement yrocess With simple but 
effective, manual data bases. Lo rs dxtomatic wthat the 
users of a computer-based, rather sophisticated system would 
be willing to share their systen with others less fortunate, 


Dut they would tend to he unwilling to wodity or even 


Simplify their systen to accomodate such "have-not" 
organizations. Thus the definition of a model for the 
Slakbing cL proctlrement information must consider this 
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variability of benefit between disparate participants. 

It is concluded here that not only must an 
information sharing system be standardized, communicable, 
and clearly beneficial, it also must be Simple enough and 
universal enough to be applicable to any procurement 
organization, no matter how sophisticated. 

3. System Isolation 

A measure of:significance has been attached to the 
seemingly universal monolithic nature of the systems 
studied. Interviews in the San Francisco Bay area tended to 
confirm that not only do highly sophisticated systems 
operate in close proximity without common recognition, but 
that informal organizations or communication between 
operators of such systems are virtually nonexistent. The 
challenge of this concept is to build a bridge between the 
users of procurement information, the buyers, and the 
obviously untapped sources of that information, the 
automated systems. Implementation must Gut across 
monolithic structures to identify ready information and 


enable access to all buyers within a common region. 


De IMPLICATIONS OF THE MODEL 

Although quite general in natuze and not reflective of 
any particular: region, the perspective of a model of 
information Sharing 1s enhanced Dy examining its 
MipercattonuS OM a Specific region. The San Francisco Bay 
area once again qualifies for this assignment. 

1. Standardization 

Eneotognout all of the activities contacted in the 

San Francisco Bay area, the incidence of comparable or even 
compatable data element schemes was Lacking . Item 
description was the highest hurdle. The Federal Stock 
Number system meets aie Gratveria Of Universality and could 
even be conSidered simple. But for items not so numbered, 
categorization schemes abound from activity to activity. 


Before any regional model is implemented, designers must 
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first tackle the item identification problem. The regional 
construct must be uniform in this respect and the 
categorization must lend itself to both manual and automated 
application. 

Price and document identification information lend 
themselves with much more facility to standardization. Each 
can be expressed in numbers. Only the format of expression 
need be specified. Vendor identification requires Somewhat 
more imagination, but likewise can be reduced to numbers 
readily. 

2. Data Compatability 

The scale of government logistics operations, 
mind-boggling to some, is so large to preclude a semblence 
of economy due to integration of systems. But as 1S obvious 
from the information sharing scheme proposed here, the data 
in use in the various systems must be compatable in order to 
be shared. One of the most striking lessons learned from 
the search through systems descriptions was that integration 
'of logistics systems is a dream. Perhaps interface might be 
a better goal than integrate. But by interface is meant to 
be capable of using common data even though the processing 
of such data may be foreign. It is proposed that regional 
procurement information sharing be structured such that 
various procurement systemS within a region be capable of 
interfacing procurement information. 

3. Expansion of Market Sphere 

The idea of a regional pool of procurement 
inrormation reveaiS implications beyond purely government or 
military arfairs. Cursory examination of Bidders Mailing 
mtstS sat large activities such as NSC Oakland reveal 
potential sources of supply nationwide. Smaller activites 
With only Jliwited purchase needs tend to deal with local 
suppliers. The ava tap laty of source Libormat Lom, 
Piecwmldipgmitemn MisctOnv Gf Other activities in a region, will 
expand the market of every participant in the system. Here 


is prima facie evidence of enhancenent of competition and 
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the free market system. In a sense, the market influence of 
the largest military procurement organization in a region is 
transferred to the smallest buyer. Likewise, by 
contributing to the data base, even the small organization 
adds to the range of procurement history available to large 
buyers. In such a case, the whole is clearly greater than 


the sum of the parts. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Clearly the foregoing model will require detailing and 
amplification. It will, however, serve aS a Starting point 
from which a full range of actions can be developed. More 
importantly, it will provide the basic guidelines for 
reforming and improving the field procurement process while 
nurturing a climate of promise toward meeting the needs of 
tomorrow. 

The conclusions presented nerein resulted from an idea 
and a search. The idea was that more effective 
accompiishment of field procurement could be achieved 
through sharing of information. The search was to find and 
overcome the obstacles in the path of such an idea. The 
recommendations are elucidative not only of what were 
considered logical extensions of the studv, but also reflect 
unfulfilled avenues of search in this thesis. AS with all 
such efforts, more generous applications of time and 


Material resources are constantly sought. 


Pee CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions generated by this research are 
enumerated below. They are organized to initially focus on 
the Feasibility of information sharing aS a concept, 
followed by an expression of the benefits expected to accrue 
in a practical sense, and finally some of the obstacles 
Which are seen in the pathway to application of the model. 

1. Feasibility 

Picoigteii then Navy, the concept of area and 

station buying is recognized aS an integral part of the 
field purchase system. The bulk of Navy field procurement 
1S conducted ona decentralized pasisS. In addition, since 
the Navy has already recojnized the area buying concept, as 
evidenced by the Navy Regional Procurement Offices, initial 


application of regional information sharing would logically 
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expand upon the Navy concept. 

Theory and practice seem to Support a concept that 
Significant economic activity takes place on a regional 
basis. Chapter IV concluded that the San Francisco Bay area 
in fact conforms to such ae theoretical construct while 
further enjoying a plethora of military activities. hey Ss 
syllogistic that initial efforts, albeit a test of these 
concepts, be directed toward the San Francisco Bay area in 
general and U. S. Navy activities in particluar. Feedback 
and evaluation of such efforts should permit a decision for 
expansion to additional military services or even all 
federal government activities. 

As a concept, regional information sharing is 
initially appealing and somewhat exciting. The potential of 
the concept appears healthy but the rewards to be gained 
must be offset against the hurdles which stand in the way. 
If modules of information can be identified and built into a 
Sharing system, improvement of procurement will result. It 
is such a modular sharing of information which seems most 
feasibie; integration of systems seems extrinsic. The 
identification of potential information sources should not 
be blind to or restrict consideration to existing automated 
systems. There are undoubtedly productive modules of 
information presently collected but in a strictly manual 
mode. Witness the bidders mailing list system at NSC 
Oakland described in Chapter II. In short, the feasibility 
of information sharing extends beyond currently operational 
automated systens. 

eee Its 

As evidenced by Chapter V, the technology of 
automation and communications is at hand or close at hand to 
enable the sharing of information on a regional basis. The 
inherent payoff and appeal of information Sharing moves 
closer to realization with each such advance in technology. 
By taking the simplest case of information reguirements for 


procurement and expanding to include Standardization, 
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communicability, and data compatability, advances in 
technology will complement the concept rather than drive it 
mor ex tinction. 

An implicit benefit of infexrmation sharing only 
alluded to in the scenario of Chapter VI is that the 
efficiency of the individual buyers should be materially 
improved. When a procurement 1S initiated, the buyer can 
immediately broaden his scope to encompass the entire range 
of procurement information in his region. Where buyers 
previously relied on individual experience and expertise 
With certain groups of commodities, information Sharing 
should compound the experience and expertise of all buyers 
in a region. 

3. Obstacles 

Approaches to automation to date and in particular, 
automation in procurement, have clearly been more systems 
oriented than region oriented. The wealth of systems 
discussed in Chapter V demonstrateS this argument DY 
pointing out the monolithic attitude of almost all such 
systems. To overcome this, systens planners should 
establish a priority in the area of regional automation 
which considers the concept of ainformation Sharing. The 
scenario depicted in Chapter VI must’be considered if any of 
the benefits exposed here will ever accrue. Recognizing 
that technology 1s advancing rapidly, it must be made clear 
that the sharing of common data 1S essential to take 
advantage of such technology. 

The process by which regional procurement through 
Sharing cf procurement information takes place will be long 
and slow. Basic to this approach 1S a mutual accomodation 
of convenience, recognized by the procurement community 
Within a region and faithfully implemented by the field 
level functional manager. Recognition of such compatability 
must evolve with a certain sense of naturalness, it cannot 
Pei EEC oIttmnOrm meOcrcl1On Or parochial interests might 


perceive a threat to the status guo and sharing will 
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probably be frustrated. 

Closely allied to a misperception of a threat to the 
status quo is the manner in which the organization head 
perceives sharing of information. The obvious reasons’ for 
development and maintenance of monolithic support systems 
are the differences in missions and goals. The head of an 
Organization will dismiss discussion of resource sharing on 
a regional basis if such sharing iS recognized as a 
diminuation of prerogatives of command. Therefore, even 
though actual sharing of information may grow into a form of 
control, it is not the objective of the concept and great 
care must be exercised to keep sharing of information 
separated from control of information. 

The practitioners of federal procurement must learn 
to communicate within the professional community. 
Observations during this study indicate that field level 
functional managers are very close to common understandings 
of procurement data elements. Whereas Task Group 3-73 found 
commonality in only 26 of 1700 data elements which appeared 
in the procurement systems which it examined, procurement 
Managers around the San Francisco Bay area expressed common 
ideas and requirements in precisely the same language. itae 
is only when viewed from the top’ down that communication 
appears so disparate. The lingo in use by those on the job 
Within a region is close enough to commonness that only a 
stablizing element need be introduced such as the sharing 


scheme presented in this thesis. 


Be MeecOuoeENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The emphaSis in this part is directed toward continuing 
the development of the concept of information sharing on a 
Hegional basis. As concluded above, the next logical step 
should be taken toward more definitive application of 
information sharing by Navy activities in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Such an extension would hopefully develop into a 


full-scale test of the concept and feature means and 
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technigues of analysis and appraisal. If such a test meets 
the criteria of becomming successful, further extension to 
include all DOD activites in the area is certainly 
warranted. Should the economies and efficiency which are 
‘predicted here continue in evidence, a third step to include 
all federal procurement functions would clearly follow. At 
this same time, conSideration must be given to expanding to 
a second test region for further validation. 

This general framework Om continuation of the 
information sharing concept must identify some specific 
tasks which the authors feel are necessary and deSirable. 
Future researchers should obtain and analyze a sample of 
Bidders Mailing Lists from procurement activities in the San 
Francisco Bay area. The task is to statistically determine 
the economic influence of various activities in order to 
estimate the effect should information sharing concepts be 
implemented. There should be a survey conducted of the 
Ranvual, semi-automated or automated data banks which aid tne 
buyers and negotiators in the regions. Vendor source lists 
and item price history files are examples which come 
immediately to mind. There should additionally be a cost 
analysis of the present method of procurement in the region 
in terms of personnel, equipment and space. 

The foregoing recommendations lend themselves, in total, 
to the development of a model of the San Francisco Bay area 
in mathematical terms uSing known techniques of quantitative 
analysis. This thesis presents a concevt and opens up a 
fresh area of potential improvement to the government 
procurement process. A statistical model upon which s!§ajor 
policy decisions can be made is certainly the next order of 
business. 

Such a recommendation would be incomplete without 
identifying the disciplines and skills necessary to carry 
forth with the effort, reconnending who should perform such 
Coutendaeroumor ey research, and reflecting on where such 


Skills and research expertise are located. 
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Skill and experience in government procurement Ls 
obviously reguired for continued research. But equally 
valuable will be those with experience in data processing 
and automation of logistics systens. A skill which conld 
perhaps contribute in great measure to the effort would be 
that of operations research. This is not to say that the 
traditional practitioners of these three major areas of 
expertise should transfer knowledge and mesh disciplines 
naturally. But it is maintained here that these general 
areas of thought can make valuable contributions to the 
continuation of the concept. 

With regard to locating the most obvious candidate to 
pursue information Sharing, the pathway is somewhat din. 
The Naval Postgraduate School can certainly contribute to 
such an effort but detailed management and the intensity of 
concentration reguired to implement such a concept would 
restrict the school to a supportive rather than a directive 
mole. A dedicated team capable of responding to a 
day-to-day schedule and committed to a time frame would be 
most desirable. Consideration could even be given to 
contracting with private enterprise should policy decisions 
favorable to the concept be forthcoming. Likewise, 
consideration must include in-house government capability in 


the services, the DOD, and the other federal agencies. 


C. ite Cen e TONS AaV LESLIE ED 

A discourse such as this thesis would be incomplete 
Without some reflection on the perspective. It has proven 
mom tact be a LUtUristic view of procurement and the nodel 
has been expressed in aS general terns aS possible. when 
the topic for research began to take form several months 
ago, the first order of business seemed to be a search for 
existing research in similar or related areas. *hile not 
knowing what sort of results to expect, the authors were 
TimsroundgedstOutearn O02 Ehe palicity of research in this area 


of procurement. Jt is an unconfortable feeling to find that 
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these humble and meager efforts miqht 
leading research of the time. Looking back 


to the Commission on Government Procurement 


further study into the 


government 
mmac call. 


procurement, 


fulerplacity. and 


this thesis stands 


an 


be the sole and 
upon the report 
which called for 
CUpliGatton ah 
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APPENDIX A 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURENENT ACTIVITIES 
DN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


Peurce: ASPR, Appendix N, Rev 12, 29 April 1973 
Defense Supply Agency Activities 

DSA137 Subsistence Regional Headquarters DPSC, Alameda 

DSA8FS DCASO FMC, San Jose 

DSA8PW DCASO Philco Development Lab, Palo Alto 

DSA8SC DCASD Oakland, Treasure Island 

DSA8SF DCASR San Francisco, Burlingame 

DSA8SiH DCASO Sylvania, Mountain View 

DSA8¥WS DCASO Westinghouse Electric Corp., Sunnyvale 
YU. S. Army Activities 

DACA06 Army Engineer Division, San Francisco 

DACAO7 Army gngineer District, San Francisco 

DADAO1 Leherman Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco 

Pac 23 Western Area MTUC, Oakland 
U. S. Wavy Activities 

NO0221 Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo 

N00 228 Naval Supply Center, Oakland 

N00236 Naval Airc Station, Alaneda 

Or 26 laveverlimoederton, Moffett Field 

NO00619 Naval Hospital, Oakland 

N60028 iVvcinseawmton-s Treasure fSland, San Francisco 
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N60036 
N60895 
N62 383 
N62471 
N62768 
N62798 
N62921 
N62922 


M62115 
Ho2128 
M67019 
M67030 
M67031 
Bow 25 % 
Ho? 273 


FO4602 
FO04691 
FO4698 


ACTION 


Naval Weapons Station, Concord 

Navy Commissary Store, NAS Alameda 

Military Sealift Command Pacific, Oakland 
Western Division, NAVFAC, San Bruno 

Navy Public Works Center, Treasure Island 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding, San Francisco 

Naval Plant Representative, Lockheed, Sunnyvale 


ROICC Pacific, San Bruno 
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Marine Corps Training Center, San francisco 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, San Jose 
12th Marine District, San Francisco 

Marine Barracks, Mare Isiand, Vallejo 

Marine Barracks, Treasure Island, San Francisco 
Marine Barracks. NAS Alameda 


Marine Barracks, NWS, Concord 


U. 5S. Air Force Activities 
Hamilton Air Force Base 


Air Force Plant Rep, Lockheed, Sunnyvale 


Air Force Plant Rep, United Technology 
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Western Region, San francisco 


Agriculture Department, Alameda 


Atomic Energy Commission, Cakland 


General Services Administration, San Francisco 


Custotvom J eparunent - San Francisco 


Food and Drug Administration, San Francisco 


Government Printing Office, San Francisco 


he 





National Aeronautics and Space Adpinistration 
U. S. Postal Service, San Francisco 


Department of State, San Francisco 
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APPENDIX B 


INTERVIEWS 


_ Note; Affiliations of interviewees indicated at time 
SE interview 


paevN LCDR D., SC, USN, Special Assistant to Director, 
Regional Procurement Department, NSC, Oakland, Ca. 


Mmreorhot Lf k.,5C,USN, Assistant to the Director Regional 
Procurement Department, NSC Oakland Ca. 


PeeeR CDR J. SC,USN, Director SAMMS System Support DSAH 
Cameron Station,Va. 


BADGER CAPT G. SC, USN, Director, Regional pProcurement 
Department, NSC Oakland, Ca. 


BERNSTEIN Mr. G., Analysts Research and Development S8ranch, 
NAVSUPSYSCOM, Washington, D.C. 


PieeNCHARD COL D., USMC, DOD LSPC Secretariat, WNashington, 


Peek o Mr. J., Chief, Procurement Division, U.S. Arhy 
Pesidio, San Francisco, Ca. 
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